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I'lie riUC System 

KKIC is a nationwide intormation system de-t>i^ned to serve tlie 
lield oi education tlirough the dissemination of educational resources 
and resenrcii materials. Funded by the U.S. Office of Education, this 
network consists uf a central staff at the U.S. 0.1::. and 19 decentralized 
clearinghouses, each focusing on a special subject area 

LiRlC: 1) rollects, stores and disseminates information on 
education, 2) furnishes copies of educational documents at nominal 
cost, 3) prep.:^ros bib 1 iograpiiies and research reviews on critical 
topics in cducatu>n and guidance, coordinates the efforts of 
decentralized information centers throughout the country. 

Conns e^l injL^ and P ersonn el ^^e^rvices^ 
Inf o r m atjjjn Ce n te r 

CArS Is one of the 19 KKIC clearinghouses ^nid is associated witii 
llie Sthool oi lihication at ihe University of MLcliigan. in addition to 
t\w major information services in the KKIC system, CAPS is engaged in 
a number oi linideti, on-going researcii ^aid development projects; and 
pitb t ications programs witli schools, colleges and state departments ot 
i*ducal i on . 

A major I unci ion of CAl'S is to contribute regularly to Central ERIC 
reierence produi ts. information about !':RiC products is available in a 
brochure whicii you may order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Covernment Printing i)lfice, Washington, D.C. 20402 ("How to Use ERIC," 
Order No. i>r^l.n()7-A, price 30 cents). 
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Scope oi hRlL/C.M'S 

KRLC/CAPS is ri-»spons ib I o for the co 1 ! i-^ t i .>a jiui .in.iiy.i^ .^t 
matoriais and rcsoarLU reports ri-latiii.^; to Liu- j- rfp<HM 1 1 t-u , pra tiii- 
and supervi^-ion oi i.i)Uasoli>rs and otlur porsiMnu I workors it all 
educational levels aad in all sotaing>. M<i i i .• is and pub I i * a t i ou-^ 
of the Center discuss tiieoretical di ve 1 t^pru a t : t u use aaJ ri;-uii-^ 
^lersonnel procedures such as testing, inti-rv iUM)\*, d i -:ser- 1 ual i uc. , a'ul 
malyzing environmental infonnat imi ; >;rtHip sw.n »nd t,,^euiMk; and 
reports on program development and i*val nation. 

Also included are materials on the natuii oi pupil, student, auvl 
adult ciiaracter ist ics ; descriptions o! ediu^ai i 'u * 1 , i>i v upa t i oi:a I niu 
comomnity settings; and discu.^sions oi tlie type^- oj assisJanre piovt^iiU 
by personnel workers in such areas as career p[aunin>;, t {mIv 
consultation, and student crientation activitiis. 

KRIC/CAl'S is constantly seeking to acquire all dorumejas rihvant 
to its scope* if you liave a document that y<Hi teel would be ot inteiist, 
please send two copies and an abstract to LKU./C.MS. 

ERIC/CAPS als;o maintains its own collection ot ilocuinents in 
Research in Education as well as all docninents sent ti> the (enter. 
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Impact is a bimonthly magazine geared to the i n t onua l i .iua i uet-ds 
of practicing helping professionals. It includes in-tieptu artic les v U 
counseling and social topics, resources, ease studies anti interviews 
with prominent members of helping and educational lieids. Cost per 
year is $9.00.^ 

CAPS Capsule keeps you informed of the Center's activities and no*..' 
products. Each issue provides stimulating discussioM and coniinent on 
a current issue in personnel services* CAPS Capsule is published one 
or two times per year and is available tree of ch<irge. 

^^^^ P^ t^on ne 1 _^^^^^i^gj_ Jj^v.^Jgy ^-^ *^ si!ries of publications on 
particular personnel work practices* Hiey will help you under.sCaruI new 
practices, survey prior use of tiicse practices, and devcjop <i p].in inr 
U'-ing them in your work setting. Available upon request, normal Iv 
$1.00 each. 

Scar ciil i^h t , retrospective searches;, cuntain b ib li o>;rap[ii e 
ma.terlals and abstracts on selected topics t omise I ! n^; and aginu, 

accountability^ counseling for drug abuse etc.) I'ublisheii pel itni j ca 1 I v . 
Iho cost is ^ \ .(}() e.ich . 

Various otiier resource papers are j>ublisaed pe r iodi ea 1 I y . Ihey ar^* 
announced in Impac t or CAPS Capsule or write to t hi- ld\IC/CAPS Center 
for a listing of available resource papers. 



*Special group rates are also available 
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*^ CAREER EDUCATTOS - KOR E THAN A >CAME* 

gyj By S. P. Harland. Jr. 

O U.S. CoBwisaloncr of Educ.it ion 

ir» Oei».rt«nt of HraUh. Educ.tlcn. a .d Welfare 



8p*«kl„g m Hou-ton earlier thl. year, as you «y have heard. I had 
Oc««lo« to or,e that the ter: ^..tlon.l eduction • e dropped in £«or 
of career education . Since that change -o-ld result in -ifferen- Job title, 
far you. «ct to -tion a rather .ignlfic«.t alteration in your profeaaional 
Uvea. I think 1 owe yoo an explanation. 

Let - .ay fir.t of all that 1 •« »ot indulging in m eiipty i«M- 
Imlldiag cxerciae. th. -«i- that lead. ». i.to auch abarration. a. 
^^n^ dog catcher, canin. ad-ini.tratora. A do, catchar by «.y other 

will .till catch dog.. But career education, a. I .«vl.l«" It. -HI 
^. to -1. . Horae of • dl"«ent color. Whil. It «ill 

«ce..arilv and properly -.race «n, of vocational- t.chnic.l education', 
rtcill-produclns activitlea. it .111 .1«. reach a l.rg. percentage of an dent. 
.0. unoxpcaed to the u«.al vocational .-ucation off.rln... of 

.lightly lea. than 25 percaat of high achool .tudent. now .oroU.d m 
«^ r.nd of vocational .kill. Progra--. f-r caraer aducatlon 

concept could affect. «id affact 1. a fu«U«ntal fa.hion. a. high a, 
SO p«rctt&t of thoM young pmopl: 



e..for. the annual -ecing of th, .tat. ^^'^^o.' .i ^o^li o^l Education. 
gky'<«e mn. Va.hington. D.C.. iMtdMy. Hay 4. 1971. 
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ttr aotlVAtKMi 1q Mi|g«»tiii8 Ctw EducAtiOQ U to acknowledf* that 
th* best of our vocatlooal •dticatloo is very good indeed but does not, 
•ader Its present fltereotypc, serve enough students, vocjitlonal ctnirsen, 
eooperatlve **ork experience, occup«tlonsl tralulnp by whstever nam, 
this kliJl of education has provided millions of ATtf-rlcanj> with very ueail 
sfcllls. Equally instant. It has given them a s€vs<^ .j£ the vorld that 
lies heyrmd the ctassroott. Too mtch of the rest of education fails 
significantly in this respect. 

It Is precisely vocational education's sense of continuity that 
should he extended to all education. The connection betveen eau^:^tion «n 
a person's life work should be «s obvious to otncr^ engaged in rducat ion 
aa it is to you vho m experts in the field. But the fact i« that 
Billions of children sre processed through the clasrrocms of this Nation 
every year in a kind of «lndles> ahufxle that hardly deserves the n«me 
of education. How many of these young people, so tnany the victlnw ot 
the general curticulua, will auceeed in life, ve can only guru* ac. But 
I auapeet that those who do achieve aome npanurr ot ^uccesii will he a 
very tiny »<fiority of heroic types who can nvercomr thv ^rors H«nUc«p 
of an inade<ivate public school preparation. For thr rest* ti.e freat 
■ajority, personal failura patterned after and larf.rly caujtd »»y ibc 
failure of those who sought to educate thca is prtd<ct<Jbly tcrtalx*. 

I have spoken out agalnat the aecondary- levf» i >pncral track heforr 
and I feel lrpo?led to do so again today. Alaoat Jiil of the shockingly 
high nur*>or cf uncnployed youth are products of t'lr atneral turriruluia ..r. 
we can expect amall i^iFro^Mnt until the gener«l :.iriculum it coo^Uir'. 
done awgy with In f«vor of a ayatea of high achool furcation with but 
two exits *- continued educttlo. or ettploynsnt and nothing ei«e. 
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Alls if not to tuggeat that the concept of carrier education should 
ba a^tfociated only with high school. Indeed, it is extremely dan^,crou,^, 
•a w are find'ng out, to wait until the high school years to begin to 
acquaint the studrnt with the idea of applying what he has learned, to teach 
him the purports of «>ducatlon «c distinct from the* forms of education. 

In CenMny» Tcland, and a nuiri>ar of other countiles — soae dcnocraticsll 
governed, some not t!ie situation is q uitr diff erent i.in, i would think» 
far Hore conducive to p.cttitg the youngster started toward njeklng the 
difficult dcci&lonr of life - who and what each woulc want to be, snd the 
kind of work or continued edttcation necessary to accoi&plish the mirpose. 
Work experience In these countries begina in *,hc very earliest years of 
Comal education. Here in th* IMlted States, by contrast, teachers encounter 
4»ny minber of nine-year-oldi ai.d tcn-year-olda who hiive only tlie vaguest 
notion of whnt their f h/rs do for a living* It has even becone a kind 
of upper-class ideal iv. this country for th< boy or girl to put off thinking 
about a possible occupation until after cos^letion of the baccalaureate 
degree which, by the tlM they recaiva it, say well be a surpluc itea. We 
have an excess of such degrees now in the aerospace industry and in certain 
parts of the leaching profession muf the National Plan^-'ng Association 
predicts eventual excess of bachelor*a degrees in every field except the 
heelfh professions. Ihe Departtsent of Labor indlcatea that in the near 
future «0 percent of all Jobs will be within the range of the high 
achool diploma. 

Tbe consequences of iaolation fro« tlia realities of the workaday 
¥qtU ase painfully appateat in houaeholda everywhere. One diafiaught 
father, whoae son like ao swiy other aona and d«ughtcra theae daya dropped 
out of college for no apparent purpoae, offered an explanation that seess 
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m good as any. '*A lot of kids,** hm mmid, "don't know vhat thoy want 
to do«««becauac they'vo oevor done anvchlnf.** 

At the other end of the econoalc spectnio It Is less a matter of 
indecision than Inability, We dally witness the brutal rrjection of 
untrained youngsters by our Increasingly technologicel society because 
thoy canooc conpetc In the one area In vhlch oan Is clearly superior to 
his attchlnes — the ability to think. 

Consequently, we have lit this rountry the highest youth uncmployoM^nt 
rate In the world and the relentless advance of technology Is making the 
aituatlon explosively worse. 

Of all the black glrla under the age of 25 » 30 percent sre unemployed, 
a hlgtier rate of joblessness than that suffered by this country during 
the great depression of the ?930*s. Ihe Jobless rate anong young black 
■en stsnds at 25 percent. Even whites between Che ages of 16 and 21 urc un- 
esiployed at probably three tloes the rste of the lahoi- f :»rcr as a whole. 
And In the severe pockets of idia«ployaient — the Inner cities expecially 
the percent ge of Jc^less youth balloons to nany times these natlondl 
avorages 1 have been citing* 

By 1975 we expect tha unskilled to account for than five percent 

of the labor force or soaathing in tha neighborhood of 4.5 nil lion Jobs. 
Yet bureau of Labor Statistics projections Indicate that we will ctlll 
have iQore than 3.5 nllllon young people with no ««lshle skills Crylnf. Co 
sq*4eezc themnelves Into thia sad five percent caref.ory. For then iHere 
will literally he no room at the bottr^. 
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rhU tragic altuat x -dlcatea that Aaerlca'a educational 

offorta are falling or at leaat that they *re not acruned to the realicler 
<»£ our tinea, if ve are to correct that failure and if education la to 
aerve properly its national purpose, then we must bridge the pulf between 
MA and hla wcrk. Me In education oust be actively concerned with the boys 
and glrla our charge not juat until they receive a diploma but until they 
have Mde the tr^naltlon ftom atudent to worker or are enrolled In post- 
secondary educstloD. Our job Is not done properly. In other words, until 
each and every one of thoae youngaters i% capable of developing a clear 
aenae of direction In life snd Is sble to siake s respon-lble csreet choice. 

ye iust also be concerned and active on behalf of adults who cannot 
aupply the skills and knowledge society now detumds. Education mist help 
upgrade the Job skills of these «en and wosien, and retrain them where 
neceasary. 1 strongly believe that we auat also sake a particularly 
laaglnatlve and energetic effort on behslf of the returning Vietnam veterans. 
The ^roblen of readjustnent to the requlreausnts of civilian life, always 
severe. Is far nore difficult In their caae because thers Is less enthusiasm 
lo the country to receive and help the« tt an there was for the veterana 
of Uorld War IX and Korea. 

It la of courae one thing to propoae A new ayates of career education 
and quite another to actewpt to tnawer the variety of qusstlons that the 
propoaltlon avokea. What irould career education be like in actual operatloTi? 
How wiiMld it differ froa the aklll tralnlag that so«mi have sees as the province 
of vocatlonel-t .nlcal edueatlont What dlffteultlef lie In the way of 
eccoapllshlng the very bro^d and deiMmdliig objectives that career education 
li^llea it: all levele of In and out of school .xperlencet 
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»• iaportue* of flndlm thoM nmmrt e«mot b* ov.rit.t.d. U 
1. n«ly n.c«...nP to b,R£B to coMtruct « .ound, .y.t.iMtU.d r.I.tion.hlp 
b«CM«n eduction and work, . .y.tfjwhtch vlll oake it .t.nd.rd pr.ctlcf 
to tMCh .very .tudent .bout occupation, and the econonic enterprise. . 
•yste. th.t win markedly lncr«..« c«r«.r option. „?cn to e.ch indlvidu.l 
•nd .nabl. u. to do « better Job th«n v. have been doing of n«eclng the 
auutpower need, of the country. 

Bee.use I m .o convinced ofthe urgency of ti.l. Mtt.r. I have directed 
th.t th. Office of Education re.earch ,taff give m.jor ..^pha.i, to thl. 
.ingU area until we .re «ucce..ful in de.lgning . workable gy.tem of 
career eduction. 

The National Center for Educational Re.e.rch .nd Development - under 
th. direction of Itarry Silb.rwin - 1. at thl. mon«nt concentrating niuch 
of Ita creative reaourc. on the developmont of three model c.reer 
education programs for u.e In .chool.. bu.ine.se., ,nd honet W. believe 
tha.a wdel., tnltl.Uy developed by Dr. Edwin R„n,pf .nd the ilvi.lon c^t 
Voctional and Technical :duc.tion. will provide u.cful alttrn.tlve. to 
preeent practice. They repr.aent to our knowledge the ftr.t conprehcn.lve 
atte^>t to devlae a c.reer eduction .y.tem to .erve vittu.Uy .11 An,crlc.n«. 

8ch opl-Ba.ed Model 

tte flr.t model, oriented directly toward the .chool ..ttlng. would 
affect kindergarten through Junior college, re.haplng th« currlculu« .o 
« to focus It directly on the concept of ear.er d,/elcp»ent. It would tie 
th. .chool cicely to the .ctlvltle. of loci co«m,nlty. ioc.l bu.lne... 
ud loci lndu.tty. It. prlnclp.1 objective would b. to guide e.ch .tudent 
either to a job - . wild rewarding Job. not <ead-end labor - or to further 
foraal edueation. 
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ttia essential alaMfits In this «>del are coordination among the 
various grade levels and the astablishmenc of practical relationships 
vlth those outside the school who strongly influe.ice the student's choice 
of a career. Parents and counselors play « crucial role in guiding 
young people toward a career by encouraging the« to set their own values 
and ■ake their own decisions, noc to have values and decisions imposed 
upon thea. For this reason the school based model shoved be combined with 
adult education efforts, especially among our more educationally disadvantaged 
population. 

xne school-based model will incorporate a r.utAcr of the innovative 
concepta that arc being developed in the vocational education programs that 
you represent. Specific sklUs training at the high school level is an 
l^iortant component of the achool-baaad »odel. I certainly do not believe 
that general job InfortBation of aoae kind - the old industrial arts and 
vocational counselor apparatua - produces useful Job «kllla. Under career 
education It would be the Intention that every youth would leave the 
achool systen with a marketable aklU, Othervlae career educatlpn would 
be no litiprovenicnt over the present general curriculum. 

Enploycr-Baacd Model 

The second iwdel career education system would be created, developed, 
operated, and supported primarily by business in cosnpanlonship with the 
achools. Tlie Idea would be that a group of industrial, co-sercial. and 
other klnda of flrma would collaborate la developing the program for the 
benefit of the 13-to.20 age group. These are the boys and girls who have 
laft achool without acquiring the kinds of underatandlng and competence they 
need to live fulfilled Uvea as free wfin and women in a free eoclety. 
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Thl» wcdtl would c^nbln* ftnaral •ducaClon. vorattonul training, 
«id work ftxperiencfls c«r«fully scUcted for their career deveJopment 
poaaibllitlaa. Not Just ona but sc ral part-time Jobs would b« open to 
aach student to enable him to pick an occupational area ho wants rather 
Chan accent the only thing he i» offer d. 

We foresee the possibility that a firm of management specialists 
ratained by t/ic schools would operate this program and assume tho principal 
rcaponsibillty for seeing to it that specific objectives were nccor.pUshed. 
We are also looking into the design of suitable incentives to encourage 
participation by businessmen — possibly through such arranf^cmpnts as tax 
credits and performance contracts. And of course there wmtld be the 
powerful built-in incentive for business to Join this progrnm in terms cf 
the opportunity to find, tra^n, and retain high-quality cnplo-ocf.. 

HoiDe/CoBwiunity Based Model 

The final model, supportive of the first two, is n plan to use the home 
and consminlty institutions as career education centers. <Xir purpose would 
be to reach and teach individuals with limited formal achi^oHna or per*-, us 
whose limited basic knowledge and restricted persona* ^ikiUs hold then 
back from Job opportunities or job advancement. Py combining i.l£c-ctivc 
adult education with vocational education we can oprn carter opportunities 
to millions of adults who presently have little o. no hope of advancement. 

Women are a special target for this career cducat.l,.n ^ipproach. 
Increasingly, women ore going into the xtorld of work ^. alt f^r econonJr 
reasons an-! for reasons of personal fulfillment. They are },c\d back by 
unfortunate stereotypes about so-called "appropriate" womm's roles, 
by their own limited seU-conccpts, and by lack ot prejuiration for efffctivrly 
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coablnlng the occ..patlon«l and hOBKSflvtker roles, Th*y neod educitlonal 
progrms of th« kind this home-based model can provide to broaden their 
vocational horizon, and prepare them to be Increasingly active In o^... 
doMcatlc and comnerctil worlds. 

We bcllcvo that occupational training of this sort can be effectively 
transmitted by television. The model would emulate the highly successful 
Sesame Street preschoolers' program, providing information 1". lively, 
cntertainlnc. att.ntion-RCCt Ing style. Operating by mean? of educational TV 
and employing cassette techniques, the program would offer Information on 
-arecr ortlcns nnd B^neral ba-kground for the viewer on what it would 
be like to work ns a cotDfuter prograniner, health occupations specialist, 
or whatever. Th.- viewer would bo motivated to enhance his enployability 
ond develop awareness of values associated with work. Given a career 
choice, he could tlien continue the cassette instruction by arrargemcnt 
with the local schools, finally qualifying for examination and placement. 

Howcv.r those pilot efforts cvenfrually work out, there 's no -question 
that putting comprehensive program of career education together will 
deund all the imagination, energy, and good will that wc can muster. And. 
as you may well be rcflcctlus. It will also require money in generous awunts - 
imich Of It from the Federal treasury. In thle connection we can be 
encouraged by the consistently strong record of the Congress In supporting 
vocational education since the time of the first world war. We are only 
beginning to feel the impact of the «>st recent major legislation, the 
Vocational Education Amendment, of 1968. Iti the growth of total vocational 
enrollment to 8,780,000 in Fiscal Year 1970. And I particularly want to 
congratulate you on helping a million » high ichool students to receive 
vocational skills tliis year compared with the year before. 
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Po»C»<condary vocational anrollncnts in Fiscal Ya&t 19 70 topped th4 
ooe-milllon lavol, an Incrtaac of oore than 40 percent jver 1969. Tha 
pattern of growth is also convincingly dtmonstratcd in the area* of grcAteirt 
need with alioost a million disadvantaged *nd handicapped yovinj^stcrs enri»lled 
in vocational training this year for the f^rst time. State and local 
goverrmcHLs have responded admirably to the Fedcrrl initiatives, putting 
iDorc than five dollars of their own oKjney ir»to vocational education for 
every dollar of Federal investment, on expenditure fnr exceeding the 
aatching-funds requirements of the Federal programs. 

Nevertheless, t,»e picture is not entirely bright. While Congress h/is 
increased authorl;:atlons for vocational programs by more than 400 percent 
for the 1965-1972 period, appropriat<.ons have been lagging, it is not unusual 
of course for appropriations to fail to match authorizations. But vrhat 
troubles roe and, I suspect, you *- la that the gap in terms of vocational 
education has widened considerably in recent yesrr. Bio pprccnta^;*? of 
authrrlxcd funds that have been appropriated for vocational prograos shi'Ws 
a decline from 88 percent in Fiscal 196S to only pei*vnt in the turrcnt 
fiscal year, a moveciont that must bo reversed if wc htc lo cnr/y out the 
intention of Congresi, aa well as covering the broader expct ti\tlon« inplicli 
in career education. 

I affl distressed by this situation and 1 intend lo u^e whntr^cr 
iitfluetice I have to neck restoration of this percertngc lo a rchpectablf 
level* In vl-^w of thr critical unemployment situation amon^ our ycutig 
people, I would not think it unreasonable to ask for the full anount 
Congress has authorized more than a billion dollars. 
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1 M *Uo distressed by the decision to reduce the request for 
vocational education funding In the Fiscal l'37Z bucket by $25 million 
at « tl« when It should be Increasing substAntlaUy. Again I am bound 
to say that I ais.->i:rec and will argue tor restoration of these and 
additional funds i" Fiscal 1973 which will be first year of budget 
influence. We have received reactions from the States to the proposed 
cut and their po.l.ion. as you are aware, is uniformly and understandably 
in opposition to this budget treatment. 

T»,ere is a\,o the »attcr of staffing within the Office Education, 
where the trend townrJ an ever lowered nufflbcr of personnel has been of 
consl.urablo ccucrrn throughout the entire vocatiou-U education field, 
in igC.S. When .ho Division of Vocational and Technical Education proEr.» 

stood at le«« than half the present level, the headquarter, and 
field staff consisted of lU positions. Despite tho notable increase 
m fund, and procramc that ha. .ince taken pl-ee. the staff has sustained 
accelerating cuts until today it .tand. at appr ox lately a third of it. 
1965 level. 

1 pledge to you today to do whatever I can within a very rc.tricted 
personnel .Ituatlon to re.tore the •^.pow.r level, for the future «.minl.tr.tlo« 
of our vocational-technical program.. For I w-nt to make It clear that I 
have not cited those unfortunate per.onn.l and funding trend, for the 
purpose of belaboring the po.t. But .Ince I « -cutely consclou. of r-r 
feeling, about the.c matter.. I w«.ted you to know that I a« -ell »^*t, 
of the .ituation «,d that 1 •« «t happy with It. 1 want to work with 
y«„. a. wo plan for our Fl.cal 1973 budget, to ..ek .ub.t.ntl.lly Increa.ed 
appropriations, to expand our vocational .ducatlon staff, and to do whatcvor 
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«lM ACM occestary in or<tor to provide y<m in the Stetr^ with «fpropriiite 
levels of financial and technical assistance. 

Before ve leave this vatter of funding, I would llkr to cowaent 
briefly on prospects for vocational education under thr Ad^t^ istrsiion*s 
planned revenue iharing progran vtiich ii now before the a^n^rcts. Slm» 
the P^deral woney supporting vocational education is scattrrrU through 
aeveral pieces of Icglilatlon, it ia not a linplc task to luo? all the 
programs together. Yet 1 believe that there is no reason to fear n 
enactaent of revenue sharing would have the effect of dliriui sr.lng t.^ totiil 
amunt of that aupport. In fsct, if revenue ihsrlng v^ro lo g^ into 
affect In Fifcal '72, it 1$ clear that Federal support for vf»catlon»l 
education vould aho«# a aubstantlal increaae. 

In any vaac. it seeMs to wm that the educational revenue sharing 
approach provides diatlnct advantages to the Statea ami conawniilci 
apart fro» any expansion of funds, as important a considrrat Ion if.rrn^rd 
■ontf^ unquastionably ia* 

first, tlie propoaal if anaeted into law hy tUv rjyv.rit^s,% ^ as i 
aurely hope It will be will greatly simplify iho «dt'.Ti- - traf ton f.l 
Federal funda both In Vaahlngton and In the Stat« * . >'?txin( t 
Approxlaataly 2b l<»g!»1atlvr titlea. and an even Rrcat^T -}i.x»wr of 
individual progriiwa. would be consolidated^ fr*-rlrj: .t- .t. r*^ \*orn^i ^, J 
at nil levrls frota n^nv of the contpllCAted routlfU'^ t^^t w .on-urH' a 
sl^ifleant portion of the staff'a tlrae. Relli v.a of rur ^ cf t^t-* ,« 
both Prderal and State personnel could devote f/ir ix.m rUi-ir ✓nv. . 
and axperianee to the direct service of the children and ^;uJi. who f r*.; 
thair help. (Xir attention should ha on education, not fr iia'^r? 
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The teeord •dvanttge tb«t would teerue to the State* from en.ct».-nt of 
education revenue •haring would be greater flexibility, those of you vho 
ifork with the adalniatratlon of FwJeral prograas in the State office* woulU 
•spcrience far nore freedoa In the us* cf national funds -- freedo. to 
a«l«ct the appllcatlona that oak* the Mat t«nae to you, and freedom from 
obligatory adherence to a ,lan not ne^aaar.ly a true reflection of Incal 
M.da. Waahlngton'. lotentlooa vera 3*od, m» everyone would concede. In 
aatabliahlng the categorical approach of th* 1960'a, but the tl^ has co». 
when a shift to greater ^ocal direction and greater local r.aponatbility 
la clearly neccaaary. 

If a particular State ao deaired, for e»«vl«. »t would be free to tranafar 
up to 30 percent of the fund* allotta* to a.;y of four categorlaa under 
education apeclal revenue aharing — vocational education, aid to Federally 
l^acced areas, aid to the handicapped, and general aupport aervices. 
the fifth category — aid to th. diaadv-ntaged — ia properly exc-pt fro. 
the tr«,afer clauae. 0»der thia arr««.-«t, a State could tranaf.r funda 
to vocational eduction, to fact ita allot-nt could be Incraaaed to aa 
«,ch aa twice the baaic a-ount though aueh a «Jor readjuatoant of prlcrltle. 
could only co«e rt.o«t if y««. " .-vocat.a of vocational education, could 
Make e very atrong and a very convincing caae. 

todaed. your powvra of per««aio« »rill be • vital factor In determining 
how vocational educaticn would fare under revenue ahartng. The burden of 
leadarahlp in atr.ngthening your it.t.'a progr-s would nec.aaarily fall 
directly to you and to theae educator*. ad^nUtratora, b«ainaaa*m, and 
eoa«nit, leedera you call to your e-uM. U would ba up to ,ou to a.a that 
vocational educatl^ received Ita ahara not only of apeclal ravenu. .h.rlng 
fuBda but general revenue .haring funda aa well. A aoUd cod.l«ation of 
both caa produce a far atro»«ar. Ur «r« affective vocational progra. — 
career progra. — eJuw the praaent ■f.t- irlll allow. Of th.t I - eo«ll4.nt. 
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Id closing, let offer you onco «saiQ wf coagratulAtionc on thm 
«chiovnMDt« of VDCAtioaal education wrf pereocuil pledge of cupiKire 
lo tbo difficult and challciisiiig days that li« ahevd. It the if flee 
of Edoeation haa faltered la the fast vlth respect to your prograM» I 
fropoae aov to aake Gureer Education one of five high prlorltipt, «loag 
vith aid to the dlsadvantagady aducatioo of the handicapped, raciel intt>grat. y 
mod educational research and dcvclopaent. And I intend to give it aore Uusdm, 
■ore people* and a larger degree of national prestige than it has yet 
achieved. 

In return X ask your help and tha benefit of your counsel in the 
advanceoicnt o£ the career education concept that I heve ouclined to you 
this ■orning* These ideas are not fiicad. lDd«a<*» there in nothing we 
iMUt or need «ore than suggeations and recoMeendetlon* frns you who heve 
baan desply and professionally involv«d vlth every aspect of career education 
Our efforts will coae to little unless supported and enlivened by your 
thoughts and convictions. It is* in mm^ our purpose to turn the vorld of 
vocational- technical education arcund to the point where It enjoys at le%tr 
the lavol of concern, support, pride* and eacellencc now (evoring tht^ 
eollege*encrance pro^ran. 
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WORLD OF WORK IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

prepared by Erma Evans, Principal 
Rankin Elementary School 
Carman School District 
3475 Court vStreet 
Flint, Michigan 



Developing a WORLD OF WORK concept for students in Rankin 
Elementary School was no accident or "just a happening". During the 
year prior to this WORLD OF WORK program, the staff at Rankin had 
been conjecturing about what could be done in our particular school 
situation that would be different, exciting, and provide a good learning 
experience for our children. We wanted an enrichment program of 
interest to all ages, and most important of all - - that would give children 
CHOICES of areas they would like to explore. 

This year, when the suggestion wis offered of the possibility for 
collaboration with the Genesee Area Skill Center* in a CAREERS or 
WORLD OF WORK oriented program, we felt that we had hit the "jack-pot", 



*The Genesee Area Skill Center sponsored by the Genesee Intermediate 
School District an-l Flint Community Schools, enrolls students from all 
the high schools within Genesee County and its business is CAREER 
EDUCATION. It is one of the seventy-eight high school level "skill centers" 
planned for the State. Their graduates actually leave the center trained for 
a job; most of them have jmployment before they graduate. 
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so to speak. All pieces seemed to "fall into place" - - we were roadx 
and eager to embark on this activity and incorporate the concept into our 
curriculum. The ENTIRE SCHOOL - - students, faculty, custodians, 
cooks, bus drivers, principal and secretary - - all were caught up in 
the excitement of the program. 

Rankin School is one of nine elementary schools (K-6) of the Carman 
School District. We have eleven regular classroom teachers. Our school 
is in a rural non-farm community; most of the three hundred thirty students 
live in five neighborhood developments. The family incomes are average 
or above the national average. Parents are interested in a good educational 
experience for their children. We have some professions represented 
among our school population; however, most are blue-collar employees 
of the automobile industry. There are just one or two families who mi«ht 
be considered "poor". 

"Hands-on" Activities 



are Basic to WORLD OF WORK Understanding 

The most important goal or objective of the total program - . of each 
teacher - - of each WORLD OF WORK class - - was to provide "hands- 
on" activities for every student in the different occupation classes. This 
meant that children were doing actual work , as they would if this were 
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their CAREER choice. They learned some of the skills necessary to fulfill 
this kind of a job contract. WE ACTUALLY TAUGHT THOSE OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS. They thought about, and discussed how it "feels" working in the 
occupation. They sought an appreciation for the person on that particular 
job. 

Some students left the school and worked in a nlacc of business. An 
example of this would be the Horticulture class which went to a nursery 
with their teachers to help a nurseryman with his tasks. 

Cosmetology students shampooed hair, did curl jobs on each other, 
gave manicures, and learned about good grooming. 

In the. S mall Engines Operation class, small groups of two or three 
students each, worked with engines - - taking them apart and putting them 
back together again. Real "grease-monkeys"! 

Commercial Art students applied basic principles of good design in 
making ads and posters which were taken to public places for advertising 
of a school event. They prepared designs for silk screening, and used 
this process in printing on shirts and jackets. 

Fresh flowers were used to make corsages and other floral arrangements. 
(Funeral director friends provided flowers for these classes.) Wrapping 
stems with flora, taoe and wire was "hard" at first, but fun for the F loral 
Design class. 
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The Electronics class^ using male and female plugs, .nade extension 
cords and used electronic equipment to test them for safety. 

Audio«visual students learned how to operate all the school machines 
and were called upon to show films, slides, etc, for special events. They 
produced materials such as film strips, tapes and books to use in the 
instructional media center. 

In the House Building WORLD OF WORK class, working with blueprints, 
drawing to scale, *'putting-.in** doors and windows, and actually using 
specifications in making cardboard houses was different for the elementary 
students. 

We had two Typing classes. In one, family typewriters were used; 
in the other we were able to get ten Selectric typewi iters on loan from a 
local dealer. Children from grades one through six were in the typing 
classes. They learned the keyboard and developed some typing skills. 
We wanted to get as much use out of the typewriters while they were in 
our building as we could, so a time was "built-in" to the regular classroom 
programs, when these students were scheduled to be in the typing room for 
daily supervised practice sessions. A mother called whose first grade 
child was taking typing. Mother, herself, is a skilled typist. She said. 
"I just can't believe it. My son really knows the keyboard," 
Nursing classes worked with the Health Occupations groups at the 



skill center, besides the activities in the WORLD OF WORK class at 
Rankin, They got a ^^real" feel for nursing at the skill center as actual 
hospital rooms are set up and patient care is performed using the best 
in moflorn equipment, instruments, and prococluroH. 

Wood Working students used various carpentry tools and materials 
to build bookcases and shelves for our school rooms. 

The Journalism WORLD OF WORK class wrote for a school paper: 
the Graphics Arts students published it, using many of the facilities of 
the skill center. 

The students in Knitting made scarves, belts, and purses; Ceramics 
students used slip, molds, glazes, and a kiln for firing their projects; 
in the Embroidery and Weaving classes, wool yarn and burlap were good 
materials to use for practicing stitches and creating a design or picture. 
Perhaps these last four classes were more hobby oriented than occupational; 
however, the children were delighted with the work they did in these 
classes, and hobbies can often lead to lifetime occupations. 

Such **hands-on'' activities as mentioned nere, are very necessary for 
students to get an idea of w hat that work is really like - - to discover the 
challenges or lack 3f them; the glamour, fun, the pluses of that jobr as 
well as the drawbacks - - the dirt, the drudgery, the monotony that may 
go along with a chosen occupation. Learning about the realness of work 
was basic to our whole program. 
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Awareness of Importance of all Qcrupations 

A second objective of this program was to bring an early and new 
awareness of the many areas for careers and gainful employment as opposed 
to the limited, traditional ones usually thought of as the doctor, lawyer, 
teacher, fireman, policeman, etc. Children were not pressured into 
choosing a career at this time; but they did talk about, and received ''hands- 
on" experience in many different fields of work. Those in the Look at 
Work Careers class started with developing an awareness of the duties 
and the importance of occupations closest to them - - those whose work 
was right in the school, such as cooks, custodians, and the secretary. 
One little boy told his teacher, 

"Boy, those guys sure do work hard for us at school." 

They then explored some of the occupations in the neighborhood with 
visits to the local grocer, a radio transmitting station, a carpentry shop, 
a farm, a garden center — all just a few blocks from school. Next they 
went to a little town nearby; then to a big city, Flint:, Michigan. They 
compared the numbers of choices of occupational areas that can be found 
in each of the three types of communities and the numbers of workers in 
each occupation. They discovered that occupations vary in purposes - - 
all necessary and dependent upon one another for us to live in the present 
day society* Hopefully we have stirred up some feelings of pride. 
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understanding, and awareness of the importance of all work whether in 
the trades, service areas, or in the professions. An effort wat made to 
reach all segments of the school population, not just the college bound 
children. 



Pre-planning 

Early in January, 1972, the staff of the Rankin Elementary School met 
with personnel of the Genesee Area Skill Center to discuss the development 
of this WORLD OF WORK curriculum for elementary students. Before 
the afternoon was over, several Rankin teachers had chosen an occupation 
or work CAREER they would like to explore with elementary classes. 
As the Rankin teachers chose a particular field of work, they were 
assigned a skill center staff member to work with them in determining 
goals, objectives, and a work outline for that class. 

Also, two or more skill center student: were carefully selected by 
the skill center instructors to work with Rankin teachers. They were 
excused from their regular work at the skill center to come to the elementary 
school for the ten sessions to be the experts in the WORLD OF WORK 
classes. They made quite a commitment when they agreed to help us: 
they had to find their own transportation to the elementary school; they 
helped develop lessons and prepare materials for those lessons; their 
regular attendance was necessary to carry out the program. Sometimes 
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we had as many as twenty-two skill center students in Rankin at one time; 
they made a real contribution to the success of the ac i'nty. 

In return, working in our program gave the skill center students a 
feeling of success and worthiness which some of them could not find in 
other educational experiences. The Rankin students really made them feel 
needed. In fact, they became real-life heroes and idols for some of our 
children. Also, another experience could be added to their work record 
which was helpful when they made applications for employment. 

Teachers Learn a "New Occupations^ 

Preparing for the WORLD OF WORK sessions was quite a ^'learning" 
experience for the teachers at Rankin. Each individual teacher had to 
"learn" how to work in an occupational area new to him or her. As an 
example, the teacher who chose to work in Floral Design with our 
elementary students kne w nothing about flowers except "Aren't they 
pretty!" and "Don't they smell nice!" As she worked in this area, she 
became "eally excited. She said, 

"Gee, maybe I'd like to go into floriculture myself." Using floral 
tape, 'vire, clay, oasis, learning the names of flowers and greens, 
creating floral designs, using imagination in selection of containers, 
developing skill and dexterity of fingers and hands, making corsages - - 
all this was an unknown world to her. She worked several hours with the 
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skill center instructor before she was ready to meet the elementary class. 
This learning process had to be undertaken by most of the Rankin 
teachers; it was an individual "in-service" effort for each teacher and 
much o£ it waa done on the teacher's "own" time. Classroom management 
and discipline were the responsibilities of the regular Rankin teachers. 

Organization of WORLD OF WORK Classes 

We were able to recruit five other teachers (itinerant teachers, the 
librarian, the principal) to help with the WORLD OF WORK classes. By 
doing this, we could reduce the numbers of students in a class. Most 
had twenty students. In order for "hands-on" activities to be effective, 
smaller numbers is desirable. When the teachers had determined the 
content to be included in their "new" class, we sent a sheet home listing 
the classes with a short statement describing what each WORLD OF WORK 
class would offer. Children were instructed to go over these with their 
parents and together decide in which of the "new" classes they would like 
to work. There were no names of vho would be the teacher, so choices 
were based strictly on content and interest. At school the next day, 
students were given a chance to check their first, second, and third 
choices for this program. We tallied these selections - - eighty percent 
of the students were placed in their first choices. Children from all 
grade levels were in most of the classes. We did limit grade levels in 
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CosmetoloRy, Audio- visual, and Small Engines lo ihv upper ^ ules. 

The Maj^ic II ours 

Clasiies were held on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons for a fivt^ 
week period. The Magic Hours on these WORLD OF WORK days began 
at 12:30 P. ivl. At that time, all of our students got up. left their regular 
classrooms, and scattered all about the school to go to their WORLD OF 
WORK teachers. We were surprised and pleased at the business-like 
and orderly manner in which this exchange took place. Going to work 
in another room, with a different teacher, with skill center experts, 
•kittle kids" working with "big kids", "big kids" helping "little kids", 
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"new" content in class work, being able to work with their hands — 
all these thing's helped to create an exciting environment which brought 
out the best in our student body. They met the challenge of added 
responsibility. 

It was evident in many instances that the excitement of the Magic 

Hours (One student named them that because he said, "They go so fast.") 

did carry over into work of the regular classrooms with a new awareness 

of self, positive attitudes toward school, a delight in knowing a teacher 

other than their homeroom teacher, and inspiration for writing, reading, 

> 

talking, researching, spell':.. ' etc. Actually, we couldn't keep them from 

f 

doing some of these things - - they all wanted to write or tell of WHAT I 
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WANT TO BE. Sometimes these ideas changed over-night • - but that 
was good too. 

Since this activity was for all levels, old and young children could 
talk to each other about what they were doing in Our school, m Our class, 

and with Our teachers. A feeling of closeness of ''oneness** among 

the student body was quite evident to the Rankin staff. 

Correlations with the Three R's 

Correlation with the Three R's was not forgotten, even though it was 
a secondary goal in our program. Giving the children an opportunity to 
"work*' in an occupation was definitely our first concern. However, I 
am sure one of the most important benefits to some pupils was the reali- 
zation, perhaps for the first time, of the *'WHY** of school - - that in fact, 
regular school activities really do help to prepare one for a life of useful 
work. A conversation with a father points this out. His son was working 
in the Small Engines WORLD OF WORK class. Father called the school 
and said, 

"Something sure happened to my son in that clats. He's enthused 
about school as he has never been before.'* 

The enthusias^n and excitement generated from these classes and the 
obvious interest in "working" in an occupation, inspired many spirited 
discussions when the cnildren returned to regular classrooms at the end 
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of the "Magic Hours", Remember, there were students coming back from 
fifteen different WORLD OF WORK classes: they simply couldn't wait to 
share with each other and their teacher the things they had done in those 
classes. They talked to the whole class, in groups, to each other - - on 
the bus, in the eafeteida, -to the principal, on the playground, and at home. 
Teachers encouraged them to write stories, poems, draw pictures, etc. 
Our showcase, niche, the walls of the halls, and classroom bulletin boards 
- - were all full of the creations of our students. CORRELATIONS - - if 
you please - - with the THREE R'S. 

Teachers Ask Questions 

One technique used by our teachers was to ask thought provoking 
questions. There were no right or wrong answers. The intent of the 
questioning was to stimulate thinking in each child - - about himself, and 
the WORLD OF WORK in general. Teachers urged students to think of 
their likes, dislikes, strengths, abilities - - what they might like to do. 

Are you an outdoor person"^ Do you like working with your hands'? 
Do you like to work with machines? Do you like doing the same routines 
over and over' Or would you like to meet new challenges, problems, 
ideas, to find solutions and answers? How do you feel about seeing blood? 
(One girl in the WORLD OF WORK nursing class answered that query by 
deciding nursing probably was not^the area for her to pursue further. 



Knowing what you do not want to do is pretty important in determining a 
CAREER goal. ) Do you have allergies to plants or flowers? Are you 
clever with your hands? Could you learn to work fast enough in this area 
to earn a living'? Do you like to create - - a story, a poster, an ad. a 
new arrangement? Do you get along with people'? Or would you rather 
work alone'? Do you like animals? Do you like adventure? Will you be 
an explorer? A traveler? Can you speak another language? Do you 
want to be a boss'? Would you like to have your own business? WHAT 
KIND OF A PERSON ARE YOU - - WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE - - 
COULD YOU LEARN TO BE GOOD AT THIS WORK? 

Our WORLD OF WORK Fair 

We wanted to share the excitement and the learning of our students 
with the parents and others in the community - - so we held a WORLD OF 
WORK fair in the evening of the last day of our CAREERS session. Our 
gvests visited in all the WORLD OF WORK classrooms, where students 
•v jre actually working, demonstrating, and displaying their skills. For 
example, in the Small Engines room, children took turns explaining how 
a two-cycle and a four-cycle engine work. They discussed such topics as 
internal combustion, carburators, spark plugs, ignition systems - - and 
were quite technical and definitely knowledgeable in these areas. Children 
were engaged in activities of this kind all over the building, in each of 
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the WORLD OF WORK classes. Many, many people came. This was a 
very satisfying culminating activity that brought our first occupations 
WORLD OF WORK session to an end. 

Future of Career Education at Rankin Elementary Scho ol 

Because of the tremendous interest and evident success of our first 
WORLD OF WORK session, we know this actual TEACHING OF 
OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS is an excellent "way to go" to effectuate 
CAREER EDUCATION in an elementary school. Children must have 
choices, must have "hands-on" activities, must get a "feel" for a variety 
of occupational areas, of occupational clusters, and of inter-relationships 
between occupations. 

At Rankin, we plan to have at least one session each year, similar 
to our first WORLD OF WORK program, where we TEACH OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS, At the end of the elementary school experience, a student will 
have had at least six choices of areas with directed explorations of 
occupations. We will also strongly encourage students, especially in the 
upper grades, to do individual, indepth research into other occupations; 
to share this research in the regular classrooms; and to make arrangements 
to spend at least one school day away from the school actually working on 
that job« 
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Career Education must not be limited to just a five week period of - 
TEACHING OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS as we have outlined in this paper. 
Every lesson, every day, for every elementary student must be relavent 
to Career preparation. Rankin teachers will develop this concept into 
the entire curriculum. 

To Start This Program in Your School 

The only really necessary, vital factor in any school that wants to 
implement a CAREERS program to TEACH OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS is 
just ONE teacher with enthusiasm who will "simply get at it." Or - - - 
several teachers of ONE GRADE LEVEL could develop a program for 
their grade level. Our entire school was involved, and this was good, 
but not absolutely necessary. We know the excitement from this type of 
activity will spread to other teachers, to other grade levels, and soon 
the entire school will become involved. 

We had help from the skill center; however, Rankin teachers are 
confident that when this assistance is no longer available to us, we 
will be able to continue TEACHING OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS. Several 
parents and others from the business and industry communities have 
expressed a willingness to assist with our next session. 

Money should not be a factor in starting, or not starting, this program. 
We spent less than sixty dollars - - from our local school treasury. 
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Federal funds are available for these types of p.oRrams. however, you 
need not wait for funding to implement a good program. 

In-service is nece .sary; our teachers organized their own. A good 
program can be presented by anyone who really wants to JUST GET AT 
IT. Good luck! 

Michigan Education Goals 

The objectives and goals which we tried to develop in our program are 
in line with planning by the Michigan State Department of Education, which 
is encouraging schools to provide all students with a salable skill upon 

completion of high school. 

"In addition, each individual should be exposed, as early and as fully 
as possible, to the adult working world and to such adult values as will 
enable more thoughtful and meaningful decisions as to career choice and 
preparation." Goal 3 - - from Common Goals of Michigan Education. 

A Giant Step Forward 

We feel we took a giant step toward reaching this goal in CAREER 
EDUCATION as we implemented this concept into our elementary school 
curriculum. It is a personal goal of each of our teachers to help the 
individual student find himself so that he won't be stripped of his imagination, 
his creativity, his dreams, his own personal uniqueness as he prepares 
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to participate in a CAREER. We hope he need not view work as mindless, 
exhausting, boring, hateful, something to be endured while life is confined 
to time off. Thi.s can he quite a challenge. 



Included hero are examples of two different plans which teachers used 
for the WORLD OF WORK classes; one is very brief, one details objectives 
and skills more completely; both very workable. The skill center experts 
with Rankin teachers, prepared materials and lesson plans each week as 
they followiui \i\c course outlines. 
I. HORTICULTURE 

The objectives of this course are to give students an understanding 
of what horticulture is, and give students a chance to grow plants. They 
will continually care for them from seeds to Qowers. They will learn 
responsibility in completing a project and in working together in a group. 

Course outline 
First week' 

Containers 

Media (soil) 

Two kinds of propagation 



Diseases 
Fer tilix.ers 

Take several flats and seeds to plant 
Take flats with seed up 
Take flats with disease 
Take flats ready to transplant 
Second week: 

liuying seeds 
Structures 

a. Hotbeds 

b. Coldframes 

c. Greenhouses 
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WatcrinRs 

Kinds and varieties 

Seed more flats - - several varieties 

Tour skill center emphasis on Horticulture dept. 

Third week: 

Transplanting into containers (everybody) 

Trans*"' *nt 
Diseases 

Bedding plants in Michigan 

Two kinds of propagation 

Pot rooted plants 
Fourth week: 

Transplant again 

Fertilizers 

Weeding 

Buying seeds 

Kinds and varieties 

Transplant if necessary 

Talk on landscape design 
Fifth week: 

Pot rooted cuttings 

Transplant 

Talk about gardening 

Scheduling 

Arranging for displays 
Labeling 

Weeding ^ 

Watering 

Fertilizing 

n. FLORAL DESIGN 
A. Philosophy 

The need to provide meaningful educational experiences for 
all students is becoming more obvious as the complexity of occupations 
within industry and business increases. 

This project is designed tc give the student learning by doing 



ERiC 
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cxprrirn.. s .m.l inakr tin* simj.nt aw.trr <»f th*- r«>nt (-pt f.f \v<,rk 
Jt n-l iti s li) iiM otii«' prtiilui'inj' m livilios. 

• "»^»|> • .»t 111.' irt »»l n or irranuirik;. 

1 ' t» h III. li.isio printi|)li s tij and st.ilulity, 

f 'i f ^ nwM ii.uiM s ot I (jrsav.f niakui^, 

'J. It' l« 't li nu-rhaiiu s ot fiss\if papiT HowtM .irr.in^;m^. 

^" ^i-*^* fitti 'itudi-nt ( (intplt'tc a ti.s-stn- paprr flowor nrrnngomont. 

8. Tt» takr a fii'lcl trip to a ilowor shop. 

If I h.uf t-nch student i tunplrtt- a vt rtical or hori,'nn!al flower 
.1 1 I .iti)'iMiii-n! usinu lii sli flowiM's. 

10. If, iiu .>iira^;r Mtiulents to t-xhibit their n*)ral .t r ran^cmonts. 

C. Masic Skills lo ho dt veloprd 

1. Develop orderliness through a systematic process hy using a 

step- by- stop procedure. 

2. To develop the ability to complete a project. 

3. To develop the ability to listen to and follow directions and 
folJou .4 plan. 

4. To d< velop the ability to work in a group with other students. 

5. To develop the ability to share ideas. 

6. To oevelop the ability to arrange flowers in a systematic order. 
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7. To develop the ability to use small oruring shears. 

8. To develop the ability to use florists tapes and wire. 

9. To develop the ability to use florists clay. 

10. To develop the ability to use spray paint. 

11. To develop an awareness of the floriculture profession. 

12. To develop the knowledge of colors as they relate to flower 
' arranging. 

D. Materials needed 

1. Three small pruning shears. 

2. Two sharp knives. 

3. Three half inch rolls of florist tape. 

4. Twenty pieces of number 18 florist wire. 

5. Twenty pieces of number 22 florist wire. 

6. Twenty pieces of number 26 florist wire. 

7. Five r**ir scissors. 

8. Three rolls of half inch scotch tape, 

9. Oasis - fifteen blocks. 

10. Tissue paper. 

11. Florist tissue paper. 

12. Corsage pins (twenty). 

13. Fresh flowers. 

14. Ribbon for corsage bows, eighty feet» half or three-fourths 

inch ribbon. 

\ 



IS. Ihrat (ans spray paint. 
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Cyphers, Emma P. - Foliage Arrangements 
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Hayes, Naida Gilmore - Landscape Flower Arrangements 

Marcus, Margaret Fairbanks - Period Flower Arrangement 

Reusch and Noble - Corsage Craft 

Squires - The Art of Drying Plants and Flowers 

Course Outline 

FIRST WEEK - Basic Arranging 

February 22 - Bring containers to be used in flower arranging 
Spray paint containers 
Watch film: Why Father Works 

February 24 - Demonstration of flower arranging and explanation 

of basic principles in flower arranging* 
Arrange fresh flowers in containers. 
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SECOND WEEK 
February 29 - 

March 2 - 



Corsage making 

Make bows for corsages 

Wire and tape flowers 
Complete corsagos 



THIRD WEEK - 
March 7 - 



March 9 - 



Tissue Paper Flowers 

Demonstrate tissue paper flower making. 
Students will prepare the tissue paper flowers. 

Continue and complete tissue paper flowers. 
Arrange flowers. 



FOURTH WEEK - Rib bon Flowers 
March 14 - 



Make ribbon flowers 



March 16 - 



Arrange ribbon flowers 



FIFTH WEEK - 
March 21 - 
March 23 - 



Field trip to Skill Center 

Make arrangements for exhibit. 

Exhibit floral arrangements at World of Work Fair. 
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**rocur. on r '.^rrn-r 



CO 

o 
I.; 



in th^ Lie 1,1 '.it,,^; . - 

Uni v('r*^ i tv of *M • - r nr ' -.'^ t 



One of '^'O inrn.^':t proj^Uru. -^ur • r,.- • • j- 

employmonr 'uvmnloyn'^nt , unu^M • ' i , " . ' ' 

mcnt . l!o\N' null' pt^oplo <}o ycm Wru'v.^ , il • !■ tr! Oir » • 

caroovr. to ft l.in, v-muU! <!i r-.n. * o . : ; 

ccpt-icjc of O'.' ati'Jlt ;'e:ju}aLinr, lu fuir <:T.?,?,tr M.f.'i . 
faction jn th-.^ir v?orV; , but fi-w ar' v\'iJ]i;.f^ ' • t r ' 
volvr^d in c*'ann ir.c . M.^nninijfr oi>r*-:^ont i^tl ^ n 1 ^ i t i* 
hap*i as matty .js thrfc-:'ourtIi'. of -. j' . im . v ^ 'j 

trists aic sufcrir-: tier* t.-it-^'"*- mi j -ci* r \ ? <i. ,i ' 
in thf'ir vjork or their in.i!>ilJl%' to v . p m • . ! . 
iition >0 y'.'ar^' aqo, one** can : fH*<*u] itt t ■ » v^' t i 

lorn in our complex i>oc3olv of l_o«ljy . T^*- » t »r i 

mcnt i:- li c'lJCil concern of contt'n-or .u ^' . v. 

development i !:\'olv.*'. rduc*il ion . 

To portr." tho iirnact of rouj;^ V.n' < 'n » ...-it 
the olrmentp.r/ school, I of f »r t'lo :on.>. 'r; <• . 

We can t'*!nk of career rMh.calion a? n\\ ' • !m - 

death — as a child being born, V'e is elc-P' ir; co*in--oI * 
must be prepared to nurture this infant l.-er-ivi v it x*^; our 

As I view this situation, I see several alterrotive^ 
us. One, \<o could sit around jr.d d^i'n ' l^*^ • r.^-ni-: : " 
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plan'; i'M tht* up-cnmi tiq ovont. Carcci Kdiicatvon i > ^-omirKf to 
tnir puhlio i v'u^ol; lust as sur<^)y a**, a *Mhy jq qoinq to 
hnrn. f:o rntli^^r than o*?*^ .Venial and hav* all t^». lar>t minute, 
;.lip«;hoi!, hiirrv and 5**curtv w<» n<n»d to accept Iho fact t'laf 
it 1', rohwvtn .tT'd .tut our pr«*pant . 'J\vo, wo can i-t» jfct t'5« 
cliild. Wf can L>a.', *\:art*f'?- !>lucat3on, wo did not a*'.k for you, 
W'' (io nof !mv»- t j ff>r you, and wo do not want you." Since 
Cart'^r i: i'lcit i (>n i .» healthy, popular child, c!>ancos ar<' tliat 
if wo ohooj.r. 1 1 t.'rnat i vo of re^^ction, ^o in other parent 

«^ach Pu^-ip*^:.n, r.al^or, TndustrJfal^ Administration , Curriculum 
Con*^.dUant, .nc- will adopt and love our child. Career rduca- 
tion, a* J t own. Three, we could choone an indifferent ap- 
F>roarh vhi-ro u** wduld , "OK, Career Education, you * ro here. 
f'O wliat.*' and fjrocood to ujnoro tlie i5^4u<;, Vhi?;, too, will 
prcjh.ihl; r*-' .1 J t in ^iomr^onf* else* takin<| our place a^. parent. 
Fourth and l-o-tlv, wt» could react to the news of the cominq of 
Caro'^r 1 ducat i^n in a happy, excited, enthusiastic way, Wo 
cnuld wolct-ru^ tlio or^uortunity to rt.-ar this child and nourish 
it With tend.-r , Invinq care, so that as it grows and matures 
it will hec'omo ,i primary help for society. 
Ft^dora 1 oinT-!' -t: \ ^ on r.irrcr e duca t^ion . 

Dr. .Si.ln»*y \ . Mcrland, U.S* Commi5;«ioner of Education, in 
his speech b<MVre the National Association oi Secondary School 
Principal? in iouston, Texas, on January 23, 1971, stated that 
career oducalion "will bo one of tVe very few ma^or emphases of 
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the «^M>rr^ prjoritv «ron. v ' :ni n.l f ^ r 

TOAXimum woiqht of our concpntrntod rnsonrcr-; i > c^fff-rt <i 
thoroucjh .i:u1 pfrin.inrnt inprov^nont . *' runchii-T o'' pro-trnm-^ i^. 
a prohl(*m Tor mn-t of us in education b-jt n - ]*. ^, mut n; 
availaMo at f^dc-rnl, 'tatc, and Iocm] Icv-^' to cr^-tt' , i-.- 
plcnv^nt, atui r-v ^lihit..- car^or cduralion fn'M-c- 
Wh a t i s_ car r rduc-it ion? 

Carovr (Vlaration i^^ a total cduc.it kmkj 1 : ^-try'\ of 
cusos on carocr-, Irnins jn k i ndorn.irt i ** :v_>? '--Tl'.'^r .ihd 
continue.*^ throu.^h tht> .ulult year;*.. Tor i-lvn.^^ui iry an^^ -.rr%' - 
dary education career education meanr. crqani .: . tho ^asic ';uJ 
jects, K-12, around U.u) theme of career r^j : nj t i.itw - J - 
quircm^'nts in the world at work. Tho o**, - ] .,■ ^.^.j.,. , 
education as :-:taled by t!ie U.S. {)*'<\r.^ o' \\h:<- ^ r ' 
1<^73 is ''to itv.ijTt^ t!Kit all c!u l<ir(Mi an*' v.iut:i 1- . ' 
with skill ^ raifliciunt to obtain «-ini-]o'-n..'u» , ^r .u • nfM - 
career trainin-i, or entt^r hi<|h»M- h-vel <»' < rj.' " 

Carci^r dei'.'looni-'nt dot-r* not -tart ru i t * 

sophomore yr-ar o*" hiah school. The leuu,«r ' i- , • N j*-. . » 
since hirtli a!^o.it himself, hi^> nel^-worl'., n/d 
intere*;t'w !e ha*- also hnon watchincf A*c.t,.r- ' im t- 

them. He har. acquired important attJtu^.-s r> <\\r(:ii\n worK iu 
general and variou*" workers in spcci^ac. 

Students usually do not have to m^ki- d.,/--. cihout c-^ur 

ses, educational tr^ict or occupation^ unt - 
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-4- 

aS' iuiM^t (r<«iU'nLly nuuh' 1;; tluit no import'int vocatjonol ct:- 
poricncf. h-^w occurred br^fnr' thifi tinv*^, but the doar^c of vo- 
cat jonal nj.Tturi ty prc^^cnt <\ur i nq the ado Iog con t period the 
pi *.Hinct '^•r p» . - ,ifV> 1< '.cent <»xp<'r i f ncc*^. . 

r*'rlKU>'. li I (»! <jf).il of rar^HT oduc^jtiwi .i*; p»-cL=<»ntt'd 

in draft forn Ui.. U.S. (Ulico (July, 1971} will aid you, the 
couniU'U^r, in und^r*'* andinfj wliy you aro the parent of this 
prtif^jriin 

I. '*7n :iai^.* all tvlucMtJon subiect natt^^^r more 
r^.DiP'Mul ai.^i rrlovant to the individual 
throiuih r*''*^ triicturinu and focu^»in<j it 
around a carc(^r development theme." 

T}i\i. entail'*, r.a-jor curriculrr changes. One of the loud cries 

f rc^m .Indents of all ager^ the fact that so much oT what th.cy 

are taueht maker; little or no sense. They do not see h.ow much 

of the matenaJ covered will ever benefit then. Jart pause a 

minute and reflect on the ttacliina-lcariii n i proce''.?; in your 

seiiOul. Manv* of our schoola, and mayh • yourr> 1 1; included, con- 

centrati' on the content_ of education. Thi clar'5^ must finish 

thj.'' «3Ci< nce text l»ook , this reading text, etc. in this period 

of time. Or this class mu?t study American history from tJie 

Civil War through contemporary events regard less . Content is 

not the sacred god that it is often made to be. We arc dealing 

always first and foremost with iiuman beings — m our case with 

children. It ?s up to us counselors to redirect attention to 

children and tlieir reeds over and above course content. 
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couniJo 1 1 n^T , and i n-Jtruct > nrrcV-,! f 
dovoUu» t!U' 11 '^olf - iV^ircii' ".f. .\'\cl * - 

tional auMfcnc'^s .md n*^ raf ; ,m.i 
to ti-^votnp *ip:jro5>ri<-\t*^ attatun* ib- 
Ihc L'./r'iCMia ] ,iiu\ t^oc al r,i(|Tn io w v • 
of work.*' 

The first -iliP \n t.Mrccr do .'cl op'n« ni. i> .i ar.r. - 'ci^ 
solt and Kork, As counr^elors nuch of our jr,}. . .t^n]- lu-'p- 
ing children bccomo aware of their r^tn r»r; .h.> i ntM,.' 
their attitudes, intoroi.ts, fcolintn., u-.d ,j i : * . «, . Ml 
of this is noro'^-^an' ^or ado ^uatc-^car-^'M' «u vt'i" ^ -ni . 'h; l 
drcn alr^o liavo to hot:oino ai.'ar** of the Uuin, of \' ^rk f ^> 

oxint and why \vo nt od thorn. Accord mq tu ♦-i.o 3 . , 
wita carivr odat'^Uioti, t^io purpn'.* of all ^ di ^ i'* p i tf* 
croar.c til.-* -tnd.-nl*-; '•.on"awar( n--- ' , aw.i!' m ■ - ' * ; 
self di rort ion, Ofrunat icinal aw.it riK^:.', ar.<^ i - . r it 
toachor^ , couir " ]or:. , and adini ni -t rat t^rs « 1 <^a U- 
work tov/ard t^: lo objoctivos. Thr- '*ntn. n^^nw". 
come the "^tud'^nlr* oln'^r.room. 
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3. "To a^:>Ulrf t'l'^ o*)'^ortuni t v for all , . 
qain an f nt r" lovol mar^;ota^lo * 1 1 1 * ' . t 
to t!u;ir loiviiK; school." 

When third orcidor^i v^ro ir.'cod, 'MnTioh and vho:* <:.^ vcu ^Mrr, 

bo a doctor, fircrnAu, so rv 3 0*9 station at**onf! i**.' . 'it' " thf\ 

answered, "m Junior Hiqh." M.iny fifth ciradf-r thoirjM tha 

one learned tho';o ^ob^ \i\ hicf^ r.chooJ . The tiu*h *,'s-tf 

our system a 5; it r-xists today, fMtidont'. havc^ i ItfficuU ti. 
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fioiT • • i\ . r. nlr. of nh^^ vnjV vr.rl'!. Ttir puM i c 

t:., n I'. ■ rt i Mtron'ily l-n^'.'-^ '"^'^ it will r> 

. .t;. ^ rilfo tblnk Uiat tUc mc^t Ionics) [>'^r- 

.01 i:* t " -''ool --y^.^i'Tn to promote* t^P s ornnno*;:;, sharinc;. 

. ' .V. !• ; f vr-u the coun*:*'lor. 

7. •'"m -ntT^-.v^c thr educational and orcuoa- 
• il o:it,Lcnr availa)^!- tu t^I persons 
♦ ••r^.r.ah 1 !'l**xiblo educational systcin 
v ' ,h f aci I > t.-^tor e^ntranct-^ and rc-<'ntrv 
r *'s-r I'lto the vorld of vork or the 
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}.M;t .T.U r-Mrst^ th.»t this r.y:V.cn would pro-cnrt drot- 
pij-.i ..It. ^ * --vr-von*- doer, or should stay m schocA throuah 
cr.u'. . . So:v individuals woulJ probably have dor!<> 

nu.-'' »ctf • <:r:r:: P i r la*^t few yoarr, of hiah school if 
thtv h.-^ 1 ^ in tomuorarilv le.ivo sr-iool and qain dit- 

fi-xcpt ,»v.. -i-.-nc- . rid then pcrhapr- rot^urn to scltool . But, 
,it thi' t^v^M^ oui ^ys .sTi makrs this almo:*t impossible. Per- 
hap-, yon M iv ^rv-vn ^tud(>nts who wore restless and unhappv 
and upon I ) -fh -.c^.ool gradu.-tion have eith-r enlisted in a 
br-ino^ of -.-tvjce or married, stayed out of the world of 

edijc.it '.on, ..nd later returned to cortinue successfully and 
happily IK. .ducations. Career education docs not encourage 
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nr.'d*. of t'lf I n<\ \ v< tu.iln • ■ -j • r • 

0*-tal> 1 I t ■ ' CO'-.l-T. L Ariii • •.>' • ■ » J. . . 

proqr.tr*-. w - sjvf Mi «cj^*.j il ^ 
•ind f wi^x : ' '. o' t* V co\ir! h r Ti'mi 1 y • • ' • .. • t 

ly , t*:c content ot "^uch proarin^. < ari*- r i ^* r.*^ 

w'lich iri 'iht bo concootual i*/f*'! -im 1 ^-li- ■ ■ ^ - )* 

I iid) V 1 Jim 1 ov i th«^ rnti f * 1 i f v ''. .tM » m ^ ^ \ » . a • ^ 
<ind } » 1 r « ■ . 

(\ir(''*r **'n'-]r-r Mit j** f r«i'Tt'**/orK '^oi * ' •', • ; , 

query '^lU^'fil irjcluu": 

1. Career •uudanv-''' is a pcrson-or \ i--, i ' i i ' 
us in guidii!ice and coun*^»t»i mg aro cono r-,'"- r.- r 

2. Caroer quidani^c is rc l^'vant. It i;it^-J! u '- ^.j*rrs' 
pcrionr'^s^ • n Mm.Ti^ion, f <'(• 1 1 nqs , i»« . . . i 
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1) rrlf. vt|». v^o; .Vi I 0 *ir *T linn. a* t',« ir:**. nt . 
lcvc*l ' 3* fir?*t tv*- itr«*vin f!r I ' *in(l worit wr rl'f knc>^/1rfi/|/* 

th<* t!j ft! Ar« .1' ' r r niai . 

S o If . Thr»rc *ir • nun* roun .^ctiviti**^ in vMch the I^'^ontar 
c*-^»selor c*in .>econ<* mv. vod with the children to incr<L'.i^c: t.a.ir 
avar<»n.^««5 of r . ' an*"! knc* m 'qc /i^iout th<>ir » •I z/^i. 

(1) Socioraetii dal.t can be cx r**nH,'1y u*H»fiil for c-»iU!rin, arh 
CTS, and lorn i:. loarnin9 n it children's ^erct.ptions of 
each othr»r vV*ch - ^, in turn, . -^Ip utirn loam a?)out th'^ms^^ b- s . 

(2) ScIf-conc »*>t scales. ThcKC ire dcvic»is t?.at can ho u*?* d 
by counselor- lo h^i.^ childri^n loarn 3lx,«ut t'' • !vos. T^^or- 
ar^ stcridc^rc*' itK'* r^Jimontr available or cou-^. • lo^*- ra. rr.- - 
for to develop thoir own. 

(3) Guess-vCho or CI as*; Play techniques — aoa:n the so arc tt-.**'- 
n&ques approj ri .it*» for children and aid then m gaining sr^if* 
Marencss. 

(4) Autobi09raphic*,, storlos that each child writes about his 
0**n life «hcd iruch liyht on the understanding of and feelintj 
about hi« 'sdf." 



•Till* v< r» nt • • 



,1 5 ,""ir if 
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of lln- in.v.t ».M.!' ] .* '<! of lb<^ many tool' nvai InM^^ to the* 
couii'.f lor . 

Tlir-^*' art' .i • of t li<* aV(.'nMf-*i tiuit tlio * ■ -un '.'T 

cnn lU J 1 I / ' ;!i : r "-otwri din'* ^ 1 n; <in. t of '-ol! at the t> I'Mii^nfa r^' 
lovol . 

Work v;nrl<l. ^ '."^ i"*- • ■nt*.* car^^t-r options aro limiti'd by tluu r 
KnowliMl'i, M.'Cii: w*^ must help chi Idron loarn about 

tno worl*: t'! .-'M *. to hroadon thoir cholco cf aitornati vos . T 
reo^ntJv d-^v'l'nn'd a*^ individual instruriv^nt , tlu^ Career Con- 
ropt'* Tnvtnl^M-- (cc'l) to m»^a«turo the dt.>w lopinon t of children's 
car T t.'<>nci"[ 't » 

Att-^r t«'-t"!.i r-hildron, proschoo] through qrado fivo, 

t 1 nm t)<t'>'* "M M*^^^*^* locati'^n:^ — urban, suburban, and rural 
sortK^ int' T*".tiTvi Hit orituition wa'^^ discovered, and I would like 
t<> tiliar** ••nni^ t!uit with you now. 

The firr.l tpk'^tion of interest miqht h- what do children 
know at»out th'Mr patonts' work? The children tented appeared 
to learn fir*.t, what thoir parents wear to v;ork; second, what 
thtMr parent* ir-' dob title); third, what their parents do 
(job act 171 t le:) ; and last, the level of education their parents 
have attain»Ml, In general they know more about the work of 
their n'^tlier'; tnan their fatiiers. Kvon by fifth grade, howover, 
not all children could ansvcr the eight questions regarding 
parents' work. 
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]!o\^ ni.in" .iiu^. uli.it ^!nfi:'» of uccup.i f » oi •■ (} liln'n 1j * 

rro-scJuHil c^iUiwn usually list one cr tw) orcup.il i j;:'. , 
soire can li'^t nono. Kirsl qradors list au ,iv»-» i i«- *" i vr- or 
six occu})«Uitn' ; tlr. 1 tir.Kl<»rr. hf'l\.oon 10 nn^? ; arr' f'fth 
or.n^crr. avu-raqt- b-tv-^ iU 18 and 20. Vo: ? of t (ycr\V'A^i< n 
li^tna .jrt^ c] r oi'i. pro! t'-i'.ioii 1 1 , Mim ' , .r, ^ ^\r^ i^i-m" i 1 
follo\.C'd by joivifc, iin i tJit*n cU'iical ai.d i.il''. '{'> .*r^ » 
has prcviouslv .".*io'rtn that bot'n tt k-Jm^ts .mt' i .i^^-^ 

ing tcxtr; oV'.n" -f^nu-h i ^ 'Jvofosr*! ono.l pr.\'^ ^ r* ■ .-jc u 
Porliiitjs tli'" influ'-nco oi" the t*'Vt'*. .it\<1 t -.iriH i- r M-- i 
ill i u { ho^M^ r^ 'uil t . 

U*hat do c'iiildroi^ know about .ppfi^ir on- t-'*.i'M) r- ■ 
1 nq tlu- f t-*! lo .'iiKi ar**f,: 

(<i ) .U^h ^ ! t 1* • - - v>r i hr H occiit «al on * 1 -i ^ i 

preschool 'jtn l^lfn t fiporulivl corr^'ctly fii' ♦ f.^ • • , * f>I . 
mun, iiiid firf^^.\ii. rvr:>t qr.idor'^; tf.i.^'i ? r .] ; i , 

th*. 3 I '-^ I o f ?.< 'v;r\ occtip'-'^ti (^nal t l 1 1 . 'i' m i .J i ; n • • ,i M 

, Isu r, I'l In* , an<^ *u ■ tTf t a r/ vhl t ' ' ; ' ^ i:'- 

^^ali^'* cloi"', (.'.^r'^'Vi'. ' •* , niul ^»;nor io ih<^ tj"-\'iT*': ]) ^ 
!\.mil-.ar occu'->a'-.'.o'^.a ] titlos. '^K'-' aroat ' ' < - . 

mot by all childron m '-lisrnninat s'TVio l«ti'' at i n.- 
dant and auto-in<"Chnn i c. 

(b) Job act • 1 1 1 <'f5 pr'."*j:chool<'r5i Km u* vi^»-v 1 - 1 1 <b'»tit u«i 
art 1 V 1 1 1 o;*» with Mi»^ » xr'^r)* i <->ns < »r ♦ h'v » « , f f • wt ,t,.} 



til'' t 1 f t rtilt'i ; •}< u^.:\\)\r^ qiv»' h\qU U'V%»L, knowlcl^l iM'* 

<!» inrif. .1; 111 - ; nc^t aiM'nriDCf mur*) know]*, viqo riviard- 

(c) Jcb tr.inin': - t^.^ ot^iicluutM )«'U*^Hnl ^ilt^^r nn.ilyxi.ja 
t rt - »nn • . t , ' '.n Liv*st loii i s Lluit Mu^.i^ 1 UU'on , r'*qar<^-- 
1 *i <_.! !i .-iM :»^aJ«» 1, ilid nat h.\\\* accurate iiifortn.i- 

tioi: I. j.ir.i.^ti !i.iir .q aivl .•clucat 1 ona 1 r.- ;»-U rononl^ for 

th~' (y-i-'i',- \i \ nt^"-! v-fif" thv oxcoption o*" dccror. 

••'anv p'l^ 1 1* T' ' i vnt'i t'l' trade school it a f i c.tt** as nccfs- 
^•arv r(M t / i-* - .)n orcupat J nri , and l^itor 'ciu-i^ a-;kod wh»it a 
tr<i^]-- "f !y> .1 ! tlu' VV) , they had no :doa. A Kirq^- num!ior 

of c^Mh.r"*. ',tMt' 1 ♦hat only -i h 1 qh school fd';cat)on is i^ood-'-d 
tt' li.M'oi- ' I } "tv ' 't r-* .il:Ti.'>m any occupation. Kno^.l' ilqo of 
3oh t*.unir.q -m. '>n.^ c^i t !;o l*Mst dcvolO;:>cd tir«'a . in t lie vocj- 
t.r»i.|] VP, j>' r^! clilldrfll I nv»*s t iqa t»»d Ny the cel. 

((i) J,<-'i:u<.Mir »< 1 i'-* ociatcd /ith tho ocrupatU'ii economic 
statu. \ \- iri\' '*.'f.it«»^l hy t!u* house aS-«?iii.*Mfk'tU lark and by 
tlie qr'i. ja! "<-.>n niv- --.tatus nup*ition, both p»rL^*. th<; <>ccup*i- 
t H)f)a I rMctno f'^rt hvi 'octic^n, !*rrschool children and fir'Jt 
qf.ul'!:. di(i n-j* -na'-* ihf connection of occupat_ 1 on- \ncomo-stat us 
Mous)fiq. 'Iht* tMlT i and fifth qiado childron s!iow«'d a buddi nci 

nnd»Tr,tandi:K! of t'*.^ ocf'nomic relationship of occupation to 

r ... 
ntatu-' ar.dMi'MiVj 'luart Mi;, but t*^cr.» v/as still variacion in 




(t ) r X o1 t}i ' wor '.ri t!"- .^cmj; il '>: 

asr.oci alo<l ^''-^ t n f - ■ l^ i orv • in 1 1 . . . i , 
th mi n 1 .!it»d wi t 't i n * i - i . ■ iix? «ii it- ' h ■ . ' ] 
HiiUJmi ■ tTi t^' !i.i'< h.nl .i ♦.111 I-.* .ic I* 

X of v/m Kt r* in ! ' 'h ' * < * r» n t_ ' *(* j . * " . 
(D Chi }.r .^-M T -rr-,.: il . t: 1 ' 

}*vt'n pi t^'u;!'* 1 . r \- J.^ • 1 i ini riat i M(i uj.*: , . ' 

knr-w Vf'r\' IjM ^- jnytiiinq about , ind 1 \ 

pfirf' orf^iii -t ' -.'''h ^ ncr*''.!' ' I n T .tat"*. 

(n) • 'cni o^" Inn pc-* : ib;lM - *' s- 

(.'hilHr^rj t-j- to iJuiik tlvv can do ..4:1 yt'*' 

t 'h'V vanf to t!it*y tbink Uk*-- c<^n »^ ^ **. . 

th«*.* iIm ivii . » . ji .-t"! t':> <1c> . A'. !_]$.* •^^i:n** i!t 

t'?L' "r 'Utt? J'f" .in-*., i ■. .1I ' ! 

d« . « ■ 1 n ' ' ' ■ r n d * < 1 t?''" " 'U 1 ' i * • '* ' i ■ 

C.in t* n 1 . 1 J ",i :••!'*• i v't^ j n 1 1 .1 r* : t t * • - • . ' 

fcrt^ncoF annnn var^^n: occui at i ^n;; and tMs ! ! 
b*^ <j<'>\'r. lopm^ita 1 w: '".aiuro. Some of tl " 
ficalV 'ni'i 2" t.: '!.":' vh.it "/jr: 1. m nq i' ' 

c^ildren aj-p.^r- -nt ^ . ';ari not rtast"r»»d tV' c .r;r' • 




53 



t ' . . I I- 

• in ( t'.-t 'Jt'loii.il <)<"ci.pi*v n'J5 » 1 ahsur<h ♦ I • "r* 

V.^Mf • '. ' nt n' cl. H (IrfU * v '<Mt i '^na t voc. i!ui \at n . 

'!!). .-' il M -n : i-t.u.iliiiu :M maiv vo^ iLinn.iJ Iv ori< nt«'fi 

* If ;i : -'.J ♦•■rn*'. ncl<V'H coll*.;*' lf> Hi" of 

t trnli *' • : ] M.tu.^r -n 1 1 nu*-^<l t'-^' ni*-l»'r:i '^f t i't' 

• ! » ' .vmI \ 11^1 .>"-M'lUH* to 

t'.r 1,.! . t-TH'.. Pv fifth qr.ii!" t {»'t/.-' 

't ]♦ 1 -.1 I ' ]• V* 1 o:' und'TsLtsndinn , to ovft on»'-ruilf n\ 

t',o Mr-). '!'^'. Mr-t ^radc thrnu*jh fifth, but tbo tionn j; i t i 

cif » hi :h U---. 1 m' \j'./?*M-star.din'; for most of t!.'^ t«*rmf; pr'"^s<ntvd 

rhilth*n • hasic und^^rr.tan !i no oi t hi? vncitatl an/ of 

thi^ v,'»>rk M i: th^--- aro to cnmproh^^nd oth'T wor^' -rtO^ited 
infnmuioa i:'p"rt.int to tho i r vocational dovoJopm.Mi'- , and 
i\u ( r.-M.l* . jv.'lu'it'^d t'Mt t'r-v arc not acii'**Vina th.", n^^Cii • ^ 
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rrom fir.st qraao, cJuUh'v-^n boajn appr.^M ■ 'sit i .i;..U m.c 
ns to tlio importance of uccuT>n* i (mi.s . Accordm: ts. ^iti 
Of>inion ' ♦ irrh i*or .•■>c)iMt ion (vo'^c) u\ir''v O. " i\f.\(r u.c i 
cUMitJ'.i an* uirluti .i in Ou^ hiqhlv- r'_'f;ir.I . - : ii^. } 
ntlull-. Ciridr.Mi fi(^n) first qr ul • tlir^'.ij r - ; f 

j-nntl.n-lv Cmldr.-n rt-a.io' the- i^rof-^-.'-ri (h-.- ] 
.idult'O v.'ith tho poliot-man as tfio thinl •n. iii'^ » \ i tj 

cat'^M^iy. A •.nb-.l.inti a] nur^oi of childrt-a ill I< ^ , ^ - 
not f.nn.li .r v. H h th<- c^ocupatJtni of pro^c n.-i . 

(jf.-'j 1 , T.- includ»'d \n I >i i . .^c'* ' ' .* • • 
SI. (! of n--, J n";>ortanct' by adult* (N' • • ) m ' 

min. 1 , i.inilor, arj.i uarba^io collector. (.'in'.ii.* ; i^. l ' ♦ 
aduUs r'-a.irdxij t janitor and gar'-an- coll,. • r ■ .t > 
t^ip r-"vr v.ii>^ t*,- nur^ician in an orcho£,fra- ' ; 
nay )i.iV.^ i 3«' ♦ r, l,» tho amJ-Jciuity ct I'f : • '':r. < ^ 

c'l 1 ^.?r"It ' *. p,?tt .} -cKl I'u- n«in-i ciu \ n-r-w*-..; . ' «, 
t^'M r conii^ 'n* ; c'nJ^Von i:m>lp»d t!.at mi:i'-.'. <t ♦ jr,^^ 
cnnr.oquf'ntly not poor. 'Vhcy .\l'\n L-romod tf) i^'* r>*i-.!< 

to p-apij?; jn tht- local r.chool band*^ ai.d tfniJ t^, M.c-ir a^t 
iiiCT. ar-j p_,rb.ap': f but not important • i " . 
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•ABSTRACT 



This paper presents some implications concerning career choice 
drawn from an analysis of results for 400,000 high school students tested 
by Project TALEOT in 1960, a follow-up done five years later, and a survey 
in 1970 of high school students using selected parts of the TALENT test 
batteri^. These relate mainly to the increasing realisn of choices, especially 
of the boys, the distinctive patterns of scores for career groups identified 
five yoars after graduation, and the importance o. earlier choices of at 
least the general nature of the career field. 
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SOME PROJECT TALENT FINDINGS REGARDING CAREER PLANNING 

This paper will up-date the findings in Project TALENT, a survey and 
follow-up of 400,000 high school students. The planning phase of this study 
was initiated 15 years aqp in 1957, and the testing was conducted in March 
1960. This paper will present several new findings and relate these to some 
of tha previously reported results . 

1- Th£ unrealistic and unstable career choices characteristic of high school 
students throughout tha country in 1960 are no longer typical of roday's students . 

The instability of the career choices of hxgh school students in 1960 
is well ill'-.strated by the fact that only 13% of the eleventh grade boyr, 
indicating a particular career choice from a list of 36 occupations reported 
the same career plan 6 years later. The career plans for the girls showecl 
only a slightly greater amount of stability. This stability was concentrated 
primarily in the groups of firls selecting houstiwiZe, nurse, and hic^h school 
teacher for their career plans in i960. 

The lack of realism in the choices of the boys is v;ell illustrated 
by the fact tliat n-atly one-quarter of the eleventh grade boys reported feh^t 
th^Y planned to be engineers or scientists, an*^ only about ono-thirc as r-any 
?;till i*\)ortJd c.ir- ^ pi^xic. of this type 5 ycar^. aftor co^plc^tinq high .school. 
In coritiMSt with t.hi-. mMirly three tin^s as many boys indicai:ed that thev 
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olannod careers in business m their reoorts 5 year- cft-r or-- — ^- 
high school as had indicated such a choice when thw '-.-rr in tha eieventh 
grade. The big change in the career plans for rirJs was the chanqe from li% 
m the eleventh grade to 45% 5 years beyond high school in ihe proportion 
reporcd-ng they planned that their primary career be housewife. 

An update of this 1960 national survey, which was carried out in the 
spring of 1970, indicates that the proportions of eleventh graders reporting 
plans for specific careers have become somewhat more >-ealistic in the IC-year 
inher'/al. For example, the percent planning careers e.s engineers and physical 
scientists has dropped nearly a third during this period. Half of the eleventh 
grade- boys in both 1960 and 1970 report they plan -o graduate front a four- 
year college program. These boys indicate plans for careers which require 
college training. It seems almost certain that about half of them will not 
ccmolete this amount of training and will therefore be forced to modify their 
career plans. 

The trend toward greacer realism in the career planning of eleventh 
grade boys is further substantiated by an analysis of the average scores ox- 
th- sane reading comprehension test administered to groups of stu'lents planning 
sp'-iZL'Lc careers in 1960 and 1970. The boys planning careers in rathenati cs , 
Ire sciences, psychology or sociology/, political science or econor-ics, 

-n(. oha-.TT.acologv in 1070 had average reading scores which w-re about the 
as there en':e-inc car...-rs in these fields as ro:)i-t-.I in, ^.ho follow-un 
o-f students of the 1960 Project TALEXT group. In CDn-rajt., tlie 1J30 qro-.Ds 
Of bovs planning such careers had average rending .r.cov ec -.vhi :h ./ore :'-^r.\ 5 to 
7 r-ointr, lo.-/er than th j.-.e of the corre-;Rondina nro--- ; •.■-,.-.^,-1-,-. -■ -.i 1- 
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In several fields the average reading comprehensir i scores for the boys in 
both 1960 and 1970 indicated a lack of realism for their choice. These 
career fields included engineering, dentistry, armed forces officer, airplane 
pilot, and social worker. In both surveys the groups of boys who indicated 
they planned such careers while in the eleventh grade had average reading 
scores which were from 5 to 15 points below those who are actually entering 
those fields. 



The picture for the girls is somewhat different. In 1960 t-heir 
career plans were in general more realistic than those for the boys. Although 
there were at least fxve times as many girls planning careers as scientists, 
physicians, lawyers, and social and behavioral scientists as the numbers who 
appeared xealistically to be entering these fields five years after high school 
these percentages were all relatively small in both years and therefore do not 
have a very important effect on the general pattern. The analysis of the ^ 
average reading scores for the groups of girls planning specific careers 
in 1960 and 1970 does not indicate any field in which the groups of girls in 
1960 had been significantly unrealistic and the 1970 girls realistic. In both 
1960 and 1970 the groups of eleventh grade girls planning careers as physiv^ians 
nurses, social workers, lawyers, and airplane pilots had average reading scores 
from 5 to points lower than the averages of those entering these fields. 
In the fields of physical science, business, and the clergy the average scores 
for eleventh qradj qirls planning such careers in 19foO v;ere fairly close to 
the actuil averac,:'^ cf those entering them. However, in 1070 the ave^ e 
roa<.Una s;cores for th'j girls planning Cwi^'eers wtTo fror.. 6 to 10 points below 
the jvoraf^w^s o;" M;o^t: actucilly entering those fiords. 
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^' '^^^ various career groups identified five years after qraduarion fro:?. 
^^gh school showed distinctive patterns of scores v;ith respect to abilities 
such as ma Jiena tical reasoning y writing , reading comprehension , and mechanical 
reasoning on tests tciken in high school . Their interests and pre f erences as 
shown by both ex pressed interests in various careers and activities £.nd th • 
types of information they revealed when tested in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades in high schooj^ are also generally consistent with their present career 
plans . 

Thus it IS clear that later career activities could have been planned 
on the basis of information available in high school. 

For the eleventh and twelfth grade students tested in 1950, the 
5-year follow-up study showed that information and ability test scores predicted 
which of 27 career groups a student would select 5 years after high school fairly 
well, the multiple correlation coefficient being 0-48* Additional information 
from grades, high school curriculum, and expressed interests in various careers 
and activities typical of them results in an increase in the multiple correla-* 
tion coefficient to 0.61. A few examples will illustrate the best predictors 
for some typical careers. 

Electrical engineers > For electrical engineers 3 abi-.ity factors are 
of special importance, the first being trtatheroatical reasoning, the second 
mechanical reasoning, and the third reading comprehension. Both the information 
and interest tests indicated tliat strong interests in the physical sciences 
anJ t'ngineciring fields weri? characteristic of this group. 

P'lVfiician c. > For ph/sicians th.-*^ three most important abilities in 
that oi^.-^r v;ore n.il-.'n ^mitic%l reasoning, writing, and reading ccnnrehension. 



9f. 



c. 



Tnis group vas also characterized by high scores on the mformaticn and interest 
tests in such fields as physical and biological sciences, literature, and rriusi 

h^^DLSI^' "^^^ "Sroup planning careers in tl is field "ere about equally 
high in mathematical reasoning, reading comprehension, and writing. Their 
irfomation and interest scores were highest in public service, literature, 
theater, music, and sports and distinctively low in the fields of mechanics, 
technology, and the skilled trades. 

Teachers , In general, the individuals who had entered or were about 
to enter a career in teaching were only slightly above the mean of all high 
school students. Their abilities were relatively higher in the reading compre- 
hension and writing areas. On the interest and information tests they tended 
to be high on social service, literary-linguistic iterns, social studies, and 
srorts. 

Machini sts, This group tends to be quite a bit below the average of 
all high school students on reading comprehension, writing, and mathematical 
reasoning. They are above the average for high school students on mechanical 
reasoning. Their information and interests relate to mechanical, technical, 
and skilled trades items and are especially low in the areas of literature and 
social studies. 



IK >-vCDndar:/ 5^c-oo_l education of stud--nts is to be relevant to their 

rCS'}h. A'}! rIrJI£ .J- ^1 os'^e-.tial that they be assisted i^^ rjelectinr, th.^ir 



arcers iit an earJ ler tirr^ 



The -irst section of this papc^r makes it quite «*l'jjr thit altr.ough 
rr in -h^ r^MUc-:' of career pl:inninu war. :;i f ir'^.ntly i vprov:»H o'?^v;^«-n 
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1960 and 1970, there is still substantial need for further improvement. 
Although more students in 1970 feel that their coursework is relevant to 
their future activities, there are stili nearly one in four of the students who 
say that they feel much of their coursework will be of littl^^ value to thezn. 
It is only possible for students to take responsibility for their own educa- 
tional development if they have definite and realistic plans. Guidance counse- 
lors can be of very great service to today's students by giving them a better 
understanding of the requirements for effective performance in various types 
of career activities and assisting them to relate these requirements to their 
own abilities and interests. Counselors can also assist students in learning 
to manage their own educational and developmental programs to achieve their 
goals. 
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Occupational Values, Social Classe* and School CooBunitits 

By 

jjr. jJl Lau ?. 'auei '?on, Syracuse Univereity 
Dr. lAJi-othy Bosworth, Alfred Uoiveraity 

;aiyoiie :-t taa^iting to Lmd-jrataad the adoleeceat parobleni of selectiac a career 
las been /aco i wltr. -.id values wuica .-ei^it; to vcrk. ;J.taou^"& tais naa 

proven to i*; a resccu-cUaoie construct, little loforaatloa o^s oeen provided 
reaardlBo the orderij^; of ocv,'uitatioaal v^ue» for s^ucu£n:(.& of dirfei*ei%t tocial 
clasaes attending jcLool- varying conaid«rably &e to aocial claaa diiHrioutioaa. 
llie occupational values of Btudeata (of different social -j^Scs from sccoolt 
differing in aodc socitl clasa) could conatitute an easentlal and ii^ortant eleaent 
in the ualerstaadlng of las motlTational structure of atudwiU. If popofesaioaal 
educatora vcat to pcrfora a significant service in asaisting youths to reach fa 
decision, however tontativa, regarding a choicse of careers. It la iaportant that 
additional insight oe gained about the occiqpatioaal values cooatruct. 

:\a*ong the studies in which the construct of occupational values waa incl'jded, 
the ft>llohrir3g are representative of the ii^ortaaca and veraatUity of this concept. 
Ginsberg et J. imi) provided important data regsa-ding the tiae at which values 
conoamad with occupations are formed. Centers (191*9) found social class dlffer- 
ences in occ«5>atlonal valuas, while Singer aad Sivefflre (195^) found differencee 
in the raluas regardiri^ work held hy adolescants and adult aales. Dipboye and 
Anderson (1959) studied the ordering of occupational values of hlgji school studants, 
whUa Coliea and Kusulem (196!*) studied the occupational valuas of retarded atudmita. 
Gribbona aid Lohaes (1965' atudiad ahlfta In the vocational values of adolaaewrta. 
i^iaiq>aon (1966) investigated the occvpational values of high school students. 
Perrone (196?) studied u\6 atabUity of values of Junipr hl^ aohool pupili aad 
their parents over a two year period of tiae. 
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pr^mti'. study vce ar ntt«apt to add infonaft^sion about ocsupatloiwd 

mulu^-i 1- TTovld jis ^»Xix ab.>xrt +.he values held by «^udeats of tiro school districts, 
'hv.ctxi of v^ch bad the -orlsd olaaees (with tiw exception of th« tr»«r claas^ 

bnt, ciffrr^d 9lgBi<M.eaKtiv m the propcirtio/i tjeioaglTg to the ^mr -Insi. 
Pgxiy.^'-cApa and Pi^ci aares 

The s/;,^iy -opulaticm consist«d of 63U sectmdary school "^e atit'.^nts (begia- 
aia^ air*"! grads; artenciiig tiro lorefi cvburbef. nchoo^ dli'tric'^E la Ctentra.' Smr York, 
rh* f-m l syHjoM tfh!«b a^re ««lect«d had a siEllar rnng- c»f social clasaes 

■•^»rj ifl'e-cc eof.slderabiy aa to dlstrilratlott of tha nurher and percent ciraalfled 
aa bslcasgin? to nee^^i tne social classea. School A was located <n a relatively 
'V'jll %o ao"* ?jfe%, >i^gt of the fathers were eaployed in the profto<s3i<mal, savi- 
ps'cfgssiomX aue ^Ba^erliu c^etgwtlomi. The mjorlty of the tjottaes w<»re of the 
b«tt«rf th?,r |£BjOOC caaese Sbwarer, a naU segaeBt of the school pcipulation 
ii-vee in 5;,lapidr.^-sd oif sesd-dilapidated houaea or in transisnt trailer wu^a^ or 
>so«jg'SR rMeh t^io gmll for the o^fljer of Msabera in the fasilly. School B had a very 
dlfr^-w^ elftr ib'Ji;.Jon sceording to the eoclal class construct.. In this r^bool, 
the::^ v> mv^TB of the ninth grade living in the upper (ClaitB 1) social 
elf-st . Of the ncHsX -lasses of the stuA/* the majority of Scbcol B vere clas- 

a3 >?>;cf»(ttns -^5 Cl'>sses J* 5; in School A, the largest clase was KtBiber 2, 
->ro >n'x;-:x-c -.ric n'.n*^tr'-n;'ebt a\t><eets of tbe stisdy carae tmm S-ihool A, «ad three 
V'iivv-^. -nl-'y 'fj.- ee!«« fror«. School B. The dist-ibutiona School aae by 
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tabu I 

Z<y.i il Caasa Dlstrllwitlon oy Schoole 



Social Clisn 


School A 


School B 




17 


mm 


2 


lk2 


27 


3 


58 


hi 


k 


33 


100 


5 


26 


107 


6 


r»2 


52 



This pair of populiitloiit was adHnUUrwl an occup«ti«ial v»lU88 scale 
adapted fttm Canters (1949) which eoMlated of the ranking of nine occiqpatlonal 
Yaluee by ewdi stndent. The nine ootngpaitioiMl iralUM were; securitar, prestige, 
salaiy. interesting work, advuuunnt, workiag conditions, r«latiooa with others, 
independence, aad benefits, Eadi imlne was ltf>eled and briefly described. 

Datermigati<m of Social dass 

The asthod selected for detenining aocial clasa waa the three factor forml* 
developed by HoUingshead (1958). Ihia fdmOa Is a ipeitfited oortinatlon of values 
asaigned to (a) oecx^patioa, (b) area of reaidttM», end (c) edncation. An attenpt 
vaa aade to include a fourth factor which waa rlewed as being potentially sigttif- 
ieant, aource of inooae, but thia had to be abandoned due to the reluctance of 
school authorities to pemit the acquisition of tbeae deacrlptive dfcta. Cooperation 
of achool aitthorities wae excellent and tliua the desire to include the fourth factor 
was not pressed. The asaigMsnt of area of reeidmee weights was f*cUit«ted bj a 
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MP draim by the optrator of a irell kxioim surveylne concern. 

In the fbraaula tztlll^ed to deteraiiie the social elaf;p of each participating 

fltuSenti ocdqpation received a vei^t of 9$ area of residence 6, and education 5* 

Class 1 consisted of ell who had a total of 30 or Xees weighted points. The other 

classes had the foUoiriag ranges i 

Class ? 31-53 

Class 3 3^73 

Class h 7k • 92 

Claaa 5 93 - 108 

Class 6 109 vid over 

'Sim recoMnendationa and suggestions of Hollingshead (195B) vere foUowed in the 

establlshasnt of these cutting points* 

AMOysia of Betnlts 

Hf Social Classes and by Sdioola MfPering in Mean Social Class 

The raxiks given to the nine valmesy pl»s aeaaa and standard deviationsi for 

all eleven social elasa segments are temA in IWhle 2. (lote« One to the procedures 

eiqilogredy the lomr the nsan» the hli^her the ranking of th^ value). Prohebly the 

aost significant finding is the sinilarlty of the pattwns of the ranks. Of the 

55 rho'Sy each social class eoeq>ared to all others on the nine values (Oraph 1), 39 

vere of the laagnitude of .90 or higtMr. Ae range vas f^ «65 (Classes I and IV 

of School A) to .98 Class IV of both schools). Bven in Class I, where the rankings 

differed the most from those of all other classes i the rho*i* ranged rrom .6? to .83* 

When the responses of the pupils froa the same social class hut attending schools 

differ fjsg in mean and ^node social class vere compared, once egaiu, the overall 

sisdlarity ras the aMjor flndicc* The aeaa renkings of Class XI correlated (rho) 

.9^1 for aass IZI> the rho vas .9l| f*r Class IV,.98f Tot Class the mm ranks 

eorrelated ,90 and for Class VI» the dicrrelaticn was .d9. 
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if. Bflhool h, n^tt! relatlvtiy w«ll to do mU tlx social oUsses rack.* 

Interesting norh. ar b-ing the mat iagoTfat. fove of tha six social clar.ee& 
ranked security second and the otbar tiro wolwd it third. Independence, benefits, 
nd prestige v«re ranked by all six social classes as being relatively uniii^ortaBt 
v-alueci. In ncbool B, four of the five social classes ranted interesting work first 
and salary ;>econd. The lowest social class of thit. school revers6<a the ordering 
of these tire> ralttso. Oncft again, the value placed upon Independence, t.i*^tlge, and 
benefits was etmslctentiy loir. 
Conelusions 

Neither the nocir,! clans of the attulwits nor the social class descriptions 
of the school? Geemed to be cai iaportant deterndner of differences In occupational 
values. The U X 10 cell intereorrelational ■atrlv: (rho's) ahmec a range of .65 
to .98. Tha overall ranks of atudeiits belo n gi ng to the saae social class but eoBsing 
froa schools differing signlficaistly in the dlstrlbwtion of social classes was tiram 
.B9 to .98. Bmj the vnmtat social elMS, and unfortunately this was found In 
only one of the tiro schools, had a raas* ot M to .83. The interpretation of 
these data la that consistency of oocupatleMd valmas is the general rule and that 
social class and social class »ke-up of the scibool are relsftively non differentiat- 
ing variohles. Itossihly s different list of values along with a Modification of 
the itysten of responding ai^t result In social class differences. 
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Conree Description 



You and Your 
Occupation • 

R76Q 48 8769.07 General Relat ed 

State Category County Dept. County Course Course Title 

NuBber Number 



This course vlU serve to acquaint students with the various career 
and occupational opportunities available to then, as well as the 
requirenents necessary for bec(»ing desirable employees. 

Indicators of success: Applicants must show a need %mich might be 
served by admission to the Work Experience Program. 
Clock hooi^s: ^5 
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PREFACE 



The course is designed to orient students to the variety of 
career opportunities available to thea on a part-tijne basis, the duties 
and responsibilities involved In various occupations, and the quali- 
fications necessary for eiiploy»ent Iji their selected career. 

The students in the prograa should be in tenth grade; however, 
those schools organized on the basis of grades nine through twelve 
would include ninth grade students in the program. The students should 
be at least fourteen years of age and should be selected in terms of 
certain cultural deprivations or other basic needs, including over-age 
in grade, or the need to find part-tljie eaploywent in order to remain 
in school on a full tine basis. 

This eeaond qoinnester course is organized in four blocks, and 
covers a period of forty-five classroon hours. The instruction received 
by the students should aid them in developing desirable attitudes and 
opinions regarding occupational opportunities, as well as increase their 
skills and abilities in making critical analysis and judgements regarding 
the world of work. Because of their exposure to the material covered 
in this course, the students should also become more mature thinking 
individuals as they evaluate themselves realistically and establish 
fioals that will aid them in preparing for future gainful employment, 
thereby making them more productive citizens of our society. Coverage 
of the material should also aid in ensm^g sucess in students' areas 
of employment. 

The nature of the course offers an excellent opportunity for the 
teacher-coordinator to employ a variety of techniques in presenting 
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the material. Students can be encouraged to engage in a great deal 
of independent stn^y In gathering data related to class assignments. 
The materials may also be presented through lectures, student parti- 
cipation in class discussions, audio-visual aids, demonstrations, and 
field trips to various business and industrial centers for first-hand 
observations. 

The bibliography included in this ouU^ne lists the reference 
materials that may be utUiied in teaching the course. A post-quin 
test is also included in the appendix to serve as a means of evaluating 
the students* understanding of the material preser.Led. 

This outline was developed through the cooperative efforts of the 
instructional and supervi^soiy personnel, the Quinmester Advisory 
Committee, and the Vocational Teacher Education Service of the Dade 
County Public Schools, Division of the Vocational, Technical, and 
Adnlt Education, and has been approved t^r the Dade County Vocational 
Curriculum Committee. 
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GOALS 

The Senior High Work Experience student aust be able to demonstrate: 

!• An awareness of the prereqaisitas needed for entry into the 
world of work. 

2« The abilitgr to InTestifate oceapational possibilities related 
to interests 9 capabilities , and asqpactations* 

3« Skill and accuracy in ooapiling data regarding careers and 
career goals* 
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SPECIFIC BLOCK OBJECTIVES 

BLOCK I - EMPLOYMENT HBiDIHESS 
The student mxet be able to: 

1. Evaltuite himself in detarBining occupational goals. 

2. Denonstrate an anaxmeas of his abilities and llaltations 
in selecting an oooupation. 

3. Display evidrace of oharacter, personality, and social 
traits related to Job success. 

Demonstrate skill in ooBmnicating ideas orally, and in 
writing. 

5. Perform basic oonpatatlonal problams. 
BLOCK II . SURVEYING THE WORLD OF WORK 
The student must be able to: 

1. Gather data regarding job aTailability in community. 

2. List three occupations for irtilch he could qualify. 

3. State orally, and in irriting, ton factors that should be 
considered in selecting an occupation. 

4. Discuss five things that an employee can expect from his 
employer. 

5. St^te orally, and in writing, a plan for making advance- 
ments on the job. 

6. Demonstrate the proper procedure for leaving a job. 

BLOCK III - OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER INVESTIGATION 
The student must be able to: 

1. Establish realistic goals based on present needs and career 
objectives* 

2. Demonstrate skill and competenpy in compiling and communi- 
cating information related to occupational choice. 

3. Make a comparison of major occupations. 

^* Exhibit an understanding of the duties and responsibilities 

a^isociated with various occupations « 
5. Itedefine occupational goals, if necessary, in terms of 

research on occupational outlook. 
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Course Outline 

WORK-EIPERIEMCaS PHDGBAM - 8769 
To« and Ycrar Oeenrj^tlon ' 

Department k8 - Course 8769.0? 

. EMPLOYMENT READINESS 

A. ^'^rsonal Assessment 
!• Interests 
2. Skills 
3» Aptitude 
Experience 

5. Attitudes 

6. Hobbies 

7. Health 

8. Education 

9. Needs 

10. Goals 

11. Appearance 

12. Other strengths or weaknesses 

B. Factors for Success 

1. Pleasing personality 

Positive attitudes 

3* Good grooming habits 

^. Initiative 

5. Honesty 

6. Productivity 

7. Dependability 

8. Self-confidence 

9. Punctuality 

10. Enthusiasm 

11. AbiJity to get along with others 

12. Efficiency 

C. Building Skills for Job Success 

1. Communication 

2. Mathematical 

SURVEHNG THE WORLD OF WORK 

A. Job Opportunities in the Community 
Location 
Work involved 

3. Transportation 

^. Training required 

Stability of occupation 

^. Job Requirement's 

1. Duties ?nd responsibilities 

2. Level of entiy 
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B. Job Requirements (Contd.) 

3. Hours 

4. Education 

C. Benefits to Look for 

1. Salary 

2. fringe 

3* Opportunity for advancement 
Job security 

5. Working conditions 

Standards of the Job 

1. At'cir^ 

2. Release time 

3» oignir»g in and out 

^» Attendance 

5. Punctvjality 

6e Smoking regulations 

E. Wh.?t to ^;xpect from an Employer 

1 . Training 

2. Reasonable rate of pay 

3. Safe wc::'king conditions 

4. Explanation of duties, policies and regulations 

5. Evaluation of work 

6. Dijciplrjie 

7. Consideration 

8^ Changs ox duties 

9. Introduction to other e*iiployees 

10. Honesty 

11. Partial payment of Social Security Tax 

F, Your Progress on the Job 



3 . 


Initiative 


2. 


Ccoperation 




Additional training 




Seniority 




Productivity 


6* 


Reliability 


7. 


Leadership ability 


8. 


Thoroaghness 


9. 


Jjnprc y abil j. ty 


10. 


Adiiptability 


11, 





Tenninpting the Job 

1^ Consult teacher-coordinator 

2, Consult employer 

3# Give ample notice 

4. Self-evaluation 

III. OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER IWESTIGATION 

A. Finding Your Job 
!• Immediate needed 
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2, Career objectives, 

B. Learning About Occupations 

1. Writing a job description 

2. Conducting interviews 

3* Writing for career information 
^. Observing workers on the job 
5* Securing part-tiae employment 

C. Where People Work 

1. Major occupational groups 

a. Professional and Technical 

b. Clerical 

c. Sales 

d. Agi iculture 

e. Managers 

f. Craftsmen 

g. Operatives 

h. Service 

i. Laborers 

2. Nature of the occupations 

a. Occupational monographs 

b. Trends 

^* Employment outlook 

d. Educational implications 

QUINMESTER POST TEST 



BIBLIOGR^THY 
(SHWP - YOU AND YOUR OCCUPATION; 



Basic References: 

!• Turner>Llvlnq;ston Reading Series . 1st ed. Chicago: Follett 
" Publishing Co., 1962. 

The Money You Spend 
?Tie Tovm You Live In 
The Jobs You Get 
The Person You Are 
The Friends You Make 
The Family You Belong To 

2. Turner-Livinf-ston Co ?m unicaticn Sorior> . 1st ed. Chiceso: 
Follett Publishing; Co., lSo5. 
The Televi.sion You Watch 
The Phone Calls You Mil:e 
The Newspapers You Read 
The Letters You Write 

The Language You Speak ' 

3« Turner-LlvlnfTston CMidance Serien , 1st ed. Chicago: Follett 
Publishing Co., 19c(5. 
How To Find a Job 
Hov To Get a Job 
How To Keep a Job 
Starting a Job 
Paycheck 

^* The Job You Want > New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, I968. 

5* You ejgd Yo-ir Job . Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1966 

Supplementary References: 

^* About Her . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1968, 

7- About H in. New York: NfcGraw-Hill Book Co., 1968. 

8. Bell and Abrojn?, Business Behavior , Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publirhing Co., 19b^. 

9* Career Opportunities . New York: New York Life Insurance Co., JQ^?. 

10. Dictionary of OccuDational Titles . Washington, D. C. : 
U. S. Department of Labor, 1969 . 

!!• From Hich School to a Job . New York: David McKay Co., Inc. 
1950. 



Supplementary References: 

12. General Pusinq ss. Russon. Cincinnati: South-Western 

Publi shine Co., 196'*. 

13. How To Min Friends end Influence Peon le. Caracgie, Dale. 

Kew York: Siaon and Schuster, IjS^- 

lU. Koney r^es Sense . Chicago: Follett Publishing Co. , 19^8. 

15. OccuDational Jnforr.ation . Shartle. Kew York: Prentice-I'all, 

inc., 1907. 

16. Occupations and Careers . Kew York: McGraw-Hill Pubii shins Co. , 

195^"^ 

17. Pick Your Job end Lond It . Edlund. Hew York: Prentice-Kali 
" Inc., 19o4. 

18. Plannin^T Your Life's Work . Hatch, Parmenter. Blocraington, 111: 

MciCnight and McKnight Publi shins Co., 19o9- 

19. Roberts Rules of Order . Roberts. Glenview, 111: Scott, Foresr.an 

and Co., 19^3- 

20. Sellin-r Yourself to an Enuloyer . Hew York: ^^cGraw-Hill Pub- 

lishing Co., 1965- 

21. Vocational RiFqish. Book I . New York: Globe Book Ca-npany, 196?- 
Booklets: 

22. Better Jobs with Better GrocT^iing . New York: Bristol f^ers Co. 

23. Better Start ^riLth Good Groaning . New York: Bristol ^^yers Co. 

2k, Child Labor Urfs in a Nutshell . Tallahassee: Florida Industrial 
Commission. 

25. Child Labor Lav Packet . Tallahassee: Florida Industrial Ccrnissi 

26. Facts About Alcohol . McCarthy. Chicago: Science Research 

Associates. 

27. Facts About Narcotics . Vogel & Vogel. Chicago: Science Research 

Associates. 

28. Hurryln'^ Kind, The . Local Office. U. S. Amy Recruiting. 

29. How To Live with Parents . Chicago: Science Research Associates. 

30. How To Pre. ■'are Your Income Tax on Fonn 10^0 . Washln^jton, D. C: 

Internal Revenue Service. 
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3^' Job Guid-^nce for Youi:';: People . VJashircton, D. C. : U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Swandards, 

32. Know Your !toney , V/ashincton, D. C: U. S. Goveriu-nent Prinlii^s 

Office, 

33. Learning Haw To Study^ Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
3I1. LSD Insig ht or Insanity . Chicago: Science Research Assooiater>, 

35. Stay in School . Local Office- U. S. llavy Recr:i;.in2, 

36. Stud y Your Way Through School . Chicago: Scienc«^ Research 
^ As s o c i at e s , 

37. What Good Is Hi.^h School . Chicago: Science Research A^^sociates. 

38. YoiJt^ Today and Tomorrow . Princeton: Educational Testing Service. 

39. Tour Social Security . Washington, D. C : U. S. Dep'^.rtnient of 
' Health* Educaticn and Welfare • % 



Films: 



X, Ac ts of Courtesy . I6 icn. 11 min. bA^* Sound, Dade Ccunty, 
I-OO9C9. 

2* Adults i n a Hurry. I6 irnn. 25 min. Color. Sound. Detroit: 
Jam ^lejidy Corp. 

^* Aptitudes and Occumtion s. I6 inn. 13 riin. B/^J. Sound. Chicaj^o 
Coronet Instructional Films, Inc, 

U, Banks and Credit^. I6 mm, 10 loin. B/V?. Sound. Dade County, 

'™ i-a)39b 

5* Barney Butt. 16 icm. 13 iiu^n. Color. Sound. New York: Anerican 
He 3Lr t As s oc i c i on . 

6. Be ^V-nctu^J - 16 run. 10 ndn. B/I^?. So^Jind. Chicup^o: Coronet 

ia5^tr^!ctional Films, Inc. 

7. Beinc ^* Color, So^jind. Dade County, 

1-00147. 

Benni es and C/Oof b^ l Is-FDA Report . I6 ira. 20 min. B/A-/. Sound. 
Dade bounty, 

9. Bey ond LSD . 16 rrru. 28 nln* Color. Sound. Ix^cal Office. 
Federal Bureau of Karcotics and D'^r.^crous Dru^.'^- 

10. Beyond a Pe-^sonable Doubt . I6 28 min. Color. Sound. 

Dade Co'onty, 1-31714. 
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11. Big Question, The-Choosjn.? Your Carcor . l6 en. 28 min. Color. 

Sound. Atlanta: Association rilins. Inc. 

12. B ody Care and Grooming; . l6 mm. 20 ain. bA^' Sound. Dade 

Count ,1-12966. 

13- Bridge, The . l6 Em. 20 min. Color. Sound. New York: National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

ll*. Careers for Girls . l6 mm. 20 rdn. bA^. Sound. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois Press. 

15. Changin- Face of Florida, The . l6 im. 15 nin- Color. Sound. 

De.de County, 1-13501. 

16. Choosins for Happiness . l6 ran. ik min. 'B/\1. Sound. Dade 

County, 1-1009^. 

17. Cltir.enship in Action . l6 inm. 28 min. bA^. Sound. Dade Caanty, 

1-30035. 

18. Colle?^e Perspectives . l6 mm. 29 min. bA^. Sound. N^w York; 

College Entrance' Examination Board. 

19. Credit Loans . I6 mm. 20 min. bA^- Sound. Dade County, 1-103 95. 

20. Developinf^ Responsibjlity . I6 mm. 15 min. bA^^. Sound. Chicago: 

Coronet Instructional Films, Inc. 

r 

21. Developing. Self Reliance . I6 mm. 15 min. BA'. Sound. Chicago: 

Coronet Instructional Films, Inc. 

22. Dressing Up . 16 mm. 15 min. Color. Sound. Atlanta: Association 

Films, Inc. 

23. Earning Money Ts'hile Going to School . I6 mm. 10 min. bA-^ Sound. 

Dade County, l-00U9d. 

2U. Fight or Flig ht. 16 mm. 28 min. Color. Sound. Local Office. 
Federal Bureau of Kai?cofcics and Dangerous Drugs. 

25. Finding Your Life's y7ork . I6 mm. 22 min. B/\1. Sound. Dade 

County, 1-10315. 

26. Findinr; the Ri-rht J ob. I6 mm. 11 min. bA'. Sound. Dade County, 

1-00574. 

27. Getting a Job . I6 mm. 16 min. bA^ Sound. Dade County, 1-10320. 

28. Getting; Alonf> with Others . 16 mm. 15 min. bA'. Sound. Chicaco: 

Coronet Instructional Films, Inc. 

29. Good Looks . 16 mm. 20 min. Color. Sound. Atlanta: Modern 

Talking Picture Company. 
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30. Good Place To Work , 16 mm. lU m\u. B/W. Sound. Dado County, 

1-10319 • 

31. Going Steady . I6 im. 20 min. Co?,or. Sound • Chicago: Coronet 

InstructioneLl Films, Inc. 

32. Hooked . I6 mm, 20 min. B/W, Sound. Dade County, 1-13? I6. 

33. Horizons Unlimited . 16 nim. 30 min. Color. Soumd. Atlanta: 

Modern Talking Picture Company. 

3k. Hov To Be Well Gromed . 16 miQ. 10 min. Sound. Dade 
County, 1-03991. 

35* How To Investirate Vocations . 16 mm. 10 min. B/V/. Sound. 
Dade County, 1-00576. 

36. Hav^ To Keet) e Job . I6 mm. 10 min. B/Vf. Sound. Dade County, 
l-0057ci. 

37* Hov We MfLke a Living; , 16 mm. 30 min. Color. Sound. Washington, 
D.C»: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

38. Human ReT>r eduction . I6 mji. 21 min. Color. Sound. Dade County, 
1-11252. 

39* Innocent Party . I6 mm, I8 min. Colo:. Sound. Dade County, 
1-11370. 

kO. Introducing the Nev Worker to His Job . 16 mm. 16 min. H/'tJ. 
Sound. Dade County, 1-11562. 

kl. Is Smoking Worth It ? I6 mm. 13 min. Color. Sound. New York: 
American Cancer Society. 

Losers > The . 16 mm. 31 min. B/W. Soimd. Dade County, 1-317X6. 

^3» liSD-Insicht or Insanity . 16 mm. 28 min. Color. Sound. Dado 
County, 1-31731. 

^* your Money . I6 mm. 20 min. bA^. Sound. New York: 

Sterling Publishing Company. 

if5« Marijuana . 16 mm. 20 min. Color. Sound. Local Office. Federal 
aireau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

h6. Molested . I6 mm. 25 min. B/W. Sound. Dade County, I-31U08. 

Money Talks . 16 mm. 11 min. BA^ Sound. Dade County, 1*00357. 

^« ttorning for Jlr^my, A . I6 mm. 28 min. B/W. Sound. New York: 
Association Films, Inc. 

^9- Narcotics-Pit of DasT^air , 16 mm. 28 min. Color. Sound. Dade 
'^ounty, l-31bC9. 
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50. No Limit to Le^^rnin^ . l6 cm. 29 min. Color. Sound. New York: 

College Entrance Examination Board. 

51. No Reason To St ^v. l6 nm. 28 min. Color. Sour.d. New Orleans: 

Canadian Consulate General. 

52. Next Year Is IIov . l6 mm. 28 min. Color. Sound. New York; 

John ilajicock Life Insurance Company. 

53. Oppor tunities Unlimited . l6 mm. 13 min. B/\'I. Sound. Dade 

County, 1-10101. 

5U. Penny Saved, A . l6 cm. 15 Ein. Color. Sound. New York: 
Association Films, Inc. 

55. Personal Finance Plannin g. l6 mm. 15 min. B/W. Soiond. New 

York: Association Films, Inc. 

56. Persona.i . Health for Girls . 16 mm. l-l min. B/\^. Sound. Dade 

Coun'-y, 1-03199- 

f 

57. Personal Hygiene for Soys . l6 im, U min. b/W. Sound. Dade 

County, 1-03197. 

58. Personal Qualities for Job Success , l6 ir!ni. 15 min • ^^und. 

Chicago: Coronet Instructional Films, Inc, 

59. Quarter Mil] ion Teenagers , I6 ict. 16 min. Color. Sound. Dade 

County, l-1137b. 

6(X Responsibility - I6 m* 15 min. B/W. Sound, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

6l* Riddle, The . I6 ina. 20 min. Color. Sound. Local Office. 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

62. Road Ahead, The . 16 mm. 25 min. B/W. Sound. New York: 
Association Films, Inc. 

63 • Rides at School , 16 mm. 13 min. B/W. Sovmd. Chicago: Coronet 
Instructional Films. 

Ck. Samuel and Social Security , I6 mm. 15 min. Color. Sound. 
Local Office. Social Security Administration. 

65. Say vmat You Mean . I6 mm. 20 min. bA^. Sound. Dade County, 

1-13332. 

66. Secret Service Story . I6 mm. I8 min. Color. Sound. Local 

Office. Federal Reserve BarJc. 

6?* Seekers, Tlie . I6 mm. 30 min. Color. Sound. Dade County, 1-31719* 

68. Stay in School and Graduate . 16 mm. ik min. Color, Sound. 
Charleston, S. C. U. S. Navy Department. 
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Gtory of Distributive Education , 16 rm. 21 mln. Color. Sound. 
New York: Association Films, Inc. 

This Way Up > l6 ram. 20 min. B/W. Souind. Atlanta: Modern 
Talking Pictures, Inc. 

71. ' Til D e bt Do Us Part . l6 im. ik min. B/\^. Sound. New York: 

Association Films, Inc. 

72. Time of Our Lives, The . l6 mn. 27 min. Color. Sound. New York 

Association films. Inc. 

73. Thin Blue Lines . l6 mm. 28 min. B/V7. Sound. New York: 

Association Films, Inc. 

7^. Where Is Prejudice - Part I , l6 mm. 30 min. B^/W* Sound. 
DDde County, l-3l6lli. 

75 • Wh ere Is Prejudice - Part II. l6 mm. 30 min. B/VT. Sound. 
Dade County, 1-31619. 

76. yJhen I'm Old Enough -Goodbye . 16 mm. 28 min. B/W. Sound. 
* Uade County, l-300eo7 

77* >mo Will Come to My Party . 16 mm. I8 min. Color. Sound. 
Atlar.ta; Modem Talking Pictures, Inc. 

Why Fudp:ct? 16 m. 15 min. B/W. Sound. New Yoz^k: HcGraw- 
HijJi Book Company. 

79 » Your Cj.canliness . I6 mm. 10 min. ByA/. Soxand* Dade Ccnmty, 
1-03503. 

80. Your E?4-nini^ ^ ^ ^''^9^* mm. 11 mln. B/Vf. Soxmd. Dade County, 



Yo ur Inc one Tax . I6 mm, 20 min. Color. Sound. Washington, D. C 
S* Treasury Department. 

Your Socia l Seerrity . 16 mm. 15 min. bA^. Sound • Albany, N. Y. 

Sew York Stai^e Department of Education. 

83- You r T^e tb. 16 mm. 10 min. B/W. Sound. Dade County, I-O3503. 

3-^'^^ You ard Your I-fonqy, 16 mm. 15 min. B/:^. Sound. Local Offir^ 
Federd Keoer\^e Baiik. 



1. Apply! n,^ f or a Job. Chicago: Society for Visual Education. 

Applying for a Job . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Ccjiipany. 
3. Belonging to a Crcr.';d . Chicago: Society for Visual Education. 




PilmstripG: 
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U. rh...in. Your career . Pleasantville, New York: Guidance Associates 

5. social murity . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

6. Dropout, The . Plcasantville, New York: Guidance Associates. 

7. ^,n.»n..ntals of Thinking. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Compai^y. 
A^ Cn^. the Ri.ht Job for YOU . New York:- McGraw-Hill i:ook Cc:np^x.y 

9. v^rgt^ear in Hir.h School . Pleasantville, New York: Guidance 
Associates. 

10. n.tfAn. Alon. with Others . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Canpany. 

11. GoinB Steady . New York: M:Craw-HiU Book Conpaivy. 

12. TT^. 'V. M^e a career Decision . Nr^ York: The New York Tiiaes, 
* ^Ijastrip oi' the Month. 

13. Job I nterview., The . Jamaica, New York: Eye-Gate House Inc . 

lU. Let's Look 3t careers . New York: Tne New York Tiines, FiLnstrip 
of the Month. 

15. rw,,..f..-nn.1 Education Series. Jamaica, New York: Eye-Gate 

House Inc. 

16. Road to Nowhere . Pleasantville, New York: Guidance Associates. 

17. 5^okinn Problern, The . Chicaeo: Society for Visual Education, Inc 

18. S peakin.^ and T^riting . Jamaica, New York: Eye-Gate House Inc. 

19. What YOU Should Vncr^ Before You Go to Work. Pleasantville, New 

York: Guidance Associates. 

20. «»rld of work Series . Pleasantville, New York: Guidance Associat 

21. Your Job Intervie-^ . New York: Reader's Digest Inc., Funk & 

Wafsnalls Ccrapany. 

Standardized Tests : 

1. Picture Inventory Test, California Test Bureau, 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Del Monte Research Park, Monter/, California 



2. Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 

Harcourt, Brace and World Inc. 
757 Third Avenue, Nw York, N. Y. 
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SOURCES 0? MATERIA!^ 



,1. American Cancer Society, Inc. 
219 East 42nd Street 
New York, Y. 1001? 

2. Association Films, Inc. 
3^7 Madison Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 1001? 

3. College Entrance Exajuination Board 
College Eoard Fil-n Library 

267 West 25th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10001 

Coronet Instructional Films 
65 East South Water Street 
Chicago, Illinois 606OI 

5* Educational Testing Service 
Princeton 
New Jersey OQ^hO 

6. iV^-Gate House, Inc. 
1^*01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, Kew York 11U35 

?• Filmstrip of the Month 
The New York Times 
Office of Educational Activities 
Times Square 
New York, If. Y. IOO36 

8. Florida Industrial Consaission 
Tallahassee 

Florida 

9. FoUett Publishing Company 
201 North Wells Street* 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

10. Funk and Wagnalls Ccmpany 

Division of Reader's Digest Books 
360 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. IOOI7 

!!• Guidance Associates 

Btercourt, Brace and World, Inc. 
Pleasant-zille, N. Y. 10570 

12. Jam Handy Corporation 

2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan i;8211 
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.13. John Hancock Life Insurance Company 
Public Relations Department 
200 Berkley Street 
Boston, Mass. 0211? 

lU. Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 
757 Third Avenue 
Hew York, N. Y. 10017 

15 • McGraw-Hill Book Ccrapany 
Text-Film Division 
330 VJest U2nd Street 
New York, K. Y. 10022 

16. McKay, David, Company, Inc. 
750 Third Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10017 

17. McKnight and McKnight Publishing Company 
Towanda Avenue and Route 66 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 

18. Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
71U Sprins Street, N.W. 

Atlanta, Georeia 30308 

19. New York Department of Education 
Albany 

New York 32210 

20. New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10010 

21. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10011 

22. Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

23. Scott, Foresnan and Company 
3IU5 Piedmont Road, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

2U« Simon and Schuster 
630 Fifth Avenue 
Hew York, N. Y. 

25. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
13^5 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 6o6llf 
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26. South-Westem Publishing Company 
5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio U5227 

27. Sterling Publishing Company, Inc. 
^19 Park Avenue South 

THew York, N. Y. IOOI6 

28. U, S. E/nployment Service 

Division of U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D, C. 

29. U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C* 

30. University of Illinois Press 
Urbana 

Illinois 61803 
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QUINMESTER POST TEST 



TnieJalse Test Items 

Each of the following sta-oements is either time or false. If 
the statement is true, draw a circle around tiie letter T followinf 
it; if the statement is false, draw a circle around the F, If a 
statement is false, in part, it is entirely false. Score - 2 points 
for each correct answer. 



1. Personality is the sum total of every quality you have. T F 

2. The largest increases in employment are takLng place in 
the occupations that require the least education and 

training. T F 

3i. Going to college is the only way to continue one'r 

education. T F 

The most important factor in job success is attitude. T F 

5. A person who works for anoL\er is called an employer. T F 

6. A skilled employee who has responsibility for scheduling 

the work of others is known as a supervisor. T F 

7. People generally do best those things that they enjoy 

doing. T F 

8. In most occupations today, being able to communicate 

is a key requirement. T F 

9. High school graduates on the average earn about the 

same as college graduates. T F 

10. The best way to decide on the occupation you prefer is 

to have the coordinator select what i£ best for you. T F 

11. The impression that one makes upon others is based largely 

on appearance, voice, and behavior. T F 

12. Special interests and abilities cannot be revealed by 

aptitude terts. T F 

13. An aptitude is your natural ability to do something. T F 

14. A skill is an accomplishment. T F 

15 • Ads in the Help Wanted section of a newspaper n vor have 

any abbreviations in them. 1 r 
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■f^, Autoisr ci j:, ,^ changed many jobs, eliminated others, and T ¥ 
created many new ocoupatlons. 

17. The ability to get things done without being urged by 

others is called initUtive. T F 

18. At the beginning of the century, more than one-half 

of all the jobs were in the laboring area. T F 

19. Sick pay is a fringe bwiefit. T F 

20. Strength is the main factor in most unskilled occupations. T F 



f 
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QUINMESTER POST TEST 



Completion 

Ycu are tc fill in the blank or blanks with the word or words 
tha. make the statement correct, Scoi^ ^ 1 point ^or each correct 
answer. 



The nine major occupational groups are 



, ana 



2. A brief description of an individual's education, experience, and 
other inlorraation-^used in seeking employment is called a 



3* Working with others in a cooperative manner is known 



as 



A fimd that your employer pays a portion of is called 



5. A detailed study of an occupation is known a; 



s a 



6. A major type of occupation found in Miami i.. that of 



?. Ten factors that shoald be considered in selectinr: an occupation 
are 



and 
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quemHEster post test 

Essay 

Read each statement below very carefully, and answer each one 
in the space provided below the statement. You are expected to 
answer each statement in its entirety in order to receive credit. 
Score - 2 points for each complete answer. 



1. List five things that an employee can expect from his employer. 

a. d. 

b. e. 

c. 

2. List in order of your choice the occupation at \Aich you hope to 
be working ten years from now. 

a. 

b. 

c. ^ 

3. State three occupations in which you now feel qualified^ 

a. 

b. 

c. 

State three qualities of your personality you think are best. 



b. 

c. 

*-*hat are three qualities of your personaliiy you fnink th 
worst? 
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Essay (wontdj 



List three ways by which you plan to improve yourself to become 
better qualified to reach your goals listed in Question 1, 

a. 

b. 

c. . 

Based on the informatio » that you have gathered regardxng your 
choice of occupation in which you are currently most interested, 
complete the form below by supplying the necessary information. 

Title of my occupation 

Nature of the job: 
Duties to be performed: 
Related duties: 
Qualifications: 
Method of entry: 
Earnings : 

Working conditions: 
Opportunity for advancement: 
Fringe benefits: 
Advantages and diaadvantages: 
Outlook for this occupat'on: 
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QUINMESTER POST TEST 



The chart below is to be used in answering the questions regarding 
employment opportunities in the '70s. In Colunm I are oeven Incomplete 
statements relating to the chart. Complete each of the statements by 
writing in Column 3 the letter of the appropriate choice in Column 2. 



HOW EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
LOOKED IN 1970 



OCCUPATIONAL GROW AVERAGE YEARS PERCENT CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 

OF SCHOOL - 1960-1970 
COMPLETED - 

19'9 ^20 -10 0 10 20 30 40 50 



Professional and Technical (16.2 yrs.) 

Proprietors and Managers (12.4 yrs.) 

Clerical and Sales Workers (12.5 yrs.) 

Skilled Workers (11.0 yrs.) 

Service Workers (9.9 yrs,) 

Semi-skilled Workers (9.7 yrs.) 

Unskilled Workers (8.6 yrs.) No change 

Farmers and Farm Workers (8.6 yrs.) 

Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower: Challenge of the 1960;s 



COLUMN I 



COLUMN 2 



COLUMN 3 



The number of unskilled workers 
is expected to 



a. increase 

b. decrease 

c. shov no change 



The number of professional and 
technical workers is expected to 
increase by about 



a. 10% 

b. zd 

c. J)K> 

d. ^ 1 
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QUBIMf:STER POST TEST (Coni-/ 





COLUMN 1 




COLUMN 2 


COLUMN 3 


3. 


The group of clerical and sales 


a. 


5i 






workers will increase hy about... 


b. 


1556 






c. 










d. 


50^ 






The number of skilled workers 
will increase (?) than the 


a. 
b. 


more 
less 





number of semi-skilled workers. 



5. The worker group that will show 
an actual decrease in the 
number employed is 



a. service workers 

b. unskilled workers 

c. managers 

d. farmers ;vid farm 
wrkers 



6« On the average, the group that 
completes the most years of 
school is 



a. professional and 
technical workers 

b. proprietors and 
manager *; 

c. clerical and sales 
workers 

d. service workers 



Proprietors and managers have 
(?) years of schooling on the 
average than clertcal and sales 
workers ..o ^ 



a. more 

b. fewer 
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QUINMESTER POST TEST 



Computations 

Solve each problem below. 100^8 accuracy is expected. Score iO 
points for each correct answer. Show all calculations on your test 
paper. 



(1) 
Add: 

$1.29 
2.36 
7.88 
3.63 
4.27 

■ .60 



(2) 
Subtract: 

$13A7 



(3) 
Multiply: 

5,280 
X 487 



(4) 
Multiply: 

$139.50 

X 20 



(5) 
Divide: 



(6) 
Divide: 



(7) 
Add: 



n 

16 



6 $1.38 



144 1,285,776 



8. Find ^ of $20.00. 



2 ^ 
4 



9. Find the cost of i pound of butter, if a pound cost $ .75. 



10. Homer Greene will work for 50 years. Each year he will earn $6,000, 
Find his lifetime earnings. . 
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QUHs'MESTER POST TEST 



Matching 



Listed below are some types of occupations. Place the major 
occupational group titles in the blank spaces, and under each headinp 
correctly list the job that would be classified under that occupationa: 
Toun. 



.TQBS 

ACTOR BARBER SERVANT LONGSHOREMAN imiF.R 
SALES CLERK ELECTRICIAN TEACHER COOK CASHIER POS'IHA.-lTtK 
PARKING LOT ATTENDANT NURSE TELEPHONE OPERATOR WAITRESS 



MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 



GROIT: GROUP: 

nJoBS) poBST 



GROUP: 



(JOBS) " (JOBS) 



Gftul'P: GROUP: ^ 



GROUP: 



(JOBS) (JOBS') 



GROUP: 



(JOBS) 
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KEY TO QUINMESTER POST TEST 
Vfork-Experleno* Progrui 



TRUE OR FALSE 






1. 


True 


11. 


True 


2. 


False 


12. 


False 


3. 


False 


13. 


True 


4. 


Trae 


14. 


True 


5. 


False 


15. 


False 


6. 


True 


16. 


True 


7. 


True 


17. 


True 


8. 


True 


18. 


False 


9. 


False 


19. 


True 


10. 


False 


20. 


True 



OOMFLEnON 

1. a. P rofessional, technical and ■anageriAl 

b. Clerical and sales 

c. Service 

d. Farming, fishery, forestry 

e. Processing 

f. Machine trades 

g. Bench vork 

h. Structural 

i. Miscellaneous 

2. Personal data sheet 

3. Human relations 

Social Security or social Security Tax 
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5. J gb d3Ssrip tion (or occupational aono graph. or .job analy sis. 

i4Bgyi3!?-,Mlll vaay) Location, aala nr. transportation invol v^^ri 

;?j:<lj^jyMit ion3. training reoaired. stabmty of ' 

i:iSj3Qg.gifciini ee. honrs. fringe beneflta, and »A,:,ry^*^r.* 

£g2crtcaiJtieB. ~ ' 

' ■Mg»?^3rs >f:L;J. vary) Tr aining, evaluation, rcaaonable rata 
2±^ju. ^-rt dal payment of Social Security Tajc. safs u prkinir 

?. ,(An3_-igg rs vHI vary) 
3- L!^ggQgg._jfi ll. "'Ssjj ) 

" (r'^'is^rs vill var y) 
TE5? 

;4-s3w*'rs r-try- due to individual research on occupation) 

^ - :?'-how nc change 
is 

^, lesi: 

5, /.gr^rr s nd farro workers 

^« profassional and technical norkers 



7. less 
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KEY TO QUUWESTER POST TEST (Contd.) 



1. $20.00 

2. $9.99 

3. 2.571.^60 
k. $2.791.80 

5. L22 

6. 8922 1/8 

7. 7 19/32 

8. 1^ 

9. $ .18 3/4 or t AQ 
10. $300.000 

MATCHING 

1. Professional and Ta chnieal! actor. -Uacher. nurse 

2. Clerical; cashier, telephone operator 

3. Sales; salesclerk 

4. Agricnlture; farmer 

5. Managers; pnst.«>a<-^i. 

6. CraftaiMai; electrician 

7« Operatives; parking lot »±.fMnH»n* 

Serrice; barber, ser rant. naitresa. cook 

9. Laborers; longshor*»nim 
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PEP.SCwALin UD CARhiP. DLCI3I0N MAKLIG 

Har G .S . halik ^ 
Saskatchewan Training School 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 

The relationship between personality and career decision making behavior 
of an individual has been investigated bj^ many researchers (Bordin, iacrmann, 
& Segal, 1963; Holland, I962, 1966a, 1966bj Roe, 1957) » Most of these 
researchers have tended to use broad defii.ition of personality. Althou^^h the 
en^hasis on .the concept of total personality is helpful in understanding its 
contribution to career decision behavior; it does not throw enoughi li ^t on the 
relationship between various personality traits such as anxiety and career decision 
making. Some researchers have felt that such relationships need to be looked into 
more carefuUy if deeper understanding of the process of career decision is 
sought. These researchers have designed studies which have examined the relation- 
ship of career decision making behavior to personal orientations (Osipow L Ashby, 
1968; Osipow, Ashby, & ..all, I966; Wall, Osipow, &. Ashby, I967), self-esteem 
(Konn«i,3966, 196?, 1969), se1,f-concept (Anderson Olson, 1965), and manifest 
aaxiety s'ld defensiveness (Veinhold, I969). As very few studies have been carried 
out to investigate the nature of relationship between personality traits such as 
anxiety h-A extraversion and career decision making, no definite conclusions re- 
garding s'^ch relationship are forthcoming to date. The present study was designed 



This paper is based on the da-.a collected by the author in I970 school 
year for his doctoral dissertation entitled "The Relations^iip of Career 
Decision Making Ability to Personality, Socio-Economic Status, and 
Vocational Maturity" at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. Requests for copies of this paper should be sent to Harry S. 
Malik, Vocational Tsychologist, Saskatchewan T-aining School, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 

2 

The author expresses his gratitudes to Dr. D.C. Fair, his committee 
chairman, for his unending encouragement c-md helpf\il guidance during 
the study. ^ 



to further the understanding of such a relationship. In order to investigate the 

problem outlined above, the following hypotheses were tested: 

Hyp» 1: Anxigty is negatively related to career decision making ability • 
Hyp. 2: Extra version (exvia) is negatively related to career decision 
making ability. 

For the purposes of xhe present stuci^^ the description of aiiXiety givaia 
by Gattell and Cattell (196?) was accepted. According to tnam tiie major variables 
contributing to anxiety are ego weakness, excitability, low superego sorer^"oh^ 
threat sensitivity, guilt proneness, low self -sentiment, and hj.gh ergic tension 
(p.Ul)* The term extraversion was used as similar to exvia viiich according to 
Cattell and Cattell (1969) is the "general tendency to social interact! or'* with 
people. This definition precludes the inhibitedness to the physical world which 
is taken into consideration by the broader definition of extraversion. Career 
decision making ability of an individual was considered directly proportional to 
the quality of strategy or plan used by the individual while plaiuiins the future 
activities of a fictitious person in the fields of education, job, family life, 
and leisure. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

The sanple consisted of Ihh grade nine students from three schools in 
a suburban community. Out of these lUU students 75 were male and 69 were 
female. 

Instruments Used 

The Junior-Senior High School Personality Questionnaire (The HSPQ) 
prepared by Cattell (1963) and published by the Institute for Personality and 
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Abiiit/ Testing (TPAT), vxas used for determining anxiety and ex via ( extt^-a-version) 
scjTe.'i, Tom x^b.icn contairis 11x2 items and can be adiriinistei*ed in t;5-^?0 minutes, 
was used. The 'iSPQ pro\rLdes scores on lU personality faclxDrs which are further used 
t: ccLlrnlate an individual's anxiety and oxvia scores by using weighta and constants 
k:iven i'-i the Teclmical Handbo ok for the HSPQ (Catte.U ^ Cattell, i?69, l;l ) . 

Tl^^e Life Career Game by Boocock (1968) was used to obtain career decision 
making ?ibilit^ scopes of the subjects. This is a siinu3.ation game which iirdtates 
certc:7' Toatures of real life - education-, occupation, family^ and labor markets. 
In Kii<: game the player is required to make future plans for a fictiticus person 
for a oeriod of eight to ten years • The information about the abilities, interests, 
hoTue conditions (economic snd social), and academic achieverients of the individual 
is prc'/7.df:d in a fo3:nn of a profile. A subject ( player ^ >Aic plans the life of the 
r^ofile person in a realistic miiriner, determined by the criteria set up by ths 
develoner of the ^axae;. ends up i-ath a better score. 
?roj:ee^.i3re 

•^Ve HSPQ Form A was aditdnistered to the subjects according to the instructions 
r:ive(i in t/ne '^SPQ manual . The HSPQ answer sheets were scored with the help of the 
quic'*^ scoring ar'^-wer ke> developed by IPAT. Then the raw scores wore converted to 
TrqnrU>.rc? i-'^^res (sLens) by using the no.rm tables pro\dded# These sten scores w^^re 
f^-y-ther us^;d in calcu!,at jjip" the anxiety-adjustment and ex^/ia-irvia scores for each 
su:\jCvt 

Th'i^ Mfe Career Game va^ played according to the instr^actions and rules 
p:-*0'^dded by the developer of the game. A few minor changes in the format of the 
forms and '^'he rules of the game were made to miake the game more suitaole for this 
investigation. For examples instead of plajring in groups of tvjo or three, the 
subjects played the game individually. For the purpose of this studty profiles of 
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of three fictitious persons (Larry, Bob, and Mary) were used. Larry's profile was 
used as a practice profile in order to acquaint the subjects with the format of 
the game. After playing four rounds on Larry's profile, the subjects were assigned 
randomly to two groups of players. One ^roup planned the futtire ei^ht years of 
life for 3ob's profile, whereas, x^he other t^roup played eight rounds for Mary's 
profile. All the ei^t rounds of the Life Career Game played oy each subject; were 
scored at the end of each round ty the subjects and checked by the investigator* 
The grand total of all the total scores for each of the eight rounds was taken as 
the career decision making ability score of a subject • 

RESULTS 

To test the hypotheses, Pearson product moment correlation coefficients 
were calculated to assess the relationship between career decision making aoility 
and the personality traits of anxiety and exvia (extra version). This was done 
separately for the group using Bob's profile and the group using Maory's profile. 
This considered total group, male and female subgroups, and school subgroups for 
each profile group. 

The Pearson product moment correlation coefficients between anxiety and 
career decision making ability scores are presented in Table I. 

It is evident from Table I that in the case of the group vrith Bob's 
profile, the relationship between anxiety scores and career decision making ability 
scores for total female group was significant (p ^ .05) and negative as predicted. 
There was a significant positive relationship between anxiety scores and career 
decision making ability scores for total male subgroup (p ^ •01), school I subgroup 
(p ^•0S)$ and school 2 subgroup (p ^-05), which was opposite to that expected. 

In the case of the group with Mary's profile (Table I), the t^yjxjthesis of 
negative relationship between anxiety scores and career decision making ability 
scores was not supported for any subgroup* 
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TABLE I 

COFRiiLATIOII O/EFFICIiiiNlTS SETVffiEN MXIETl' Ar^'D CAf.m 
DECISION MAKIiJG ABILITY SCORES BY SEX 



GROUP 



SEX 



COi^HELATION COE^l••ICJLl^IT 



BOB'S Pi^DFILE 



TOTAL 



SCHOOL I 



SCHOOL 3 



M 



K & F 
(Total) 

M Sc F 
(Total) 

M & F 
(Total) 

M & F 
(Total) 



li6 
27 

73 

33 

20 

20 



0.350^^* 
-.0.3U3* 

•J .167 

OJi22* 
-0.1?1 



MARY'S raOFILE 



-r 028 
•O«06l 

-0.011 

0J.00 

-0,136 

-0.079 



TOTAL 



SCHOOL I 
SCHOOL 2 
SCHOC'L 3 



M 
F 

M & F 
(Total) 

M & F 
(Total) 

M & F 
(Total) 

M & F 
(Total) 



1*2 
71 
2U 
25 
22 



* P .05 



(one-tailed tests) 
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Correlation coefficients between exvia scores and career decision maKing 
abilitjf scores are sumnarized in Table 2. 

It is evident from Table 2 that the hypothesis of negative relationship 
between exvia scores and career decision making ability scores was not supported 
for all the subgroups. 

DISCU3SI Oii 

The findings of the study offer little support for the Aypothesizea rela-.ion- 
ships between career decision making ability and personality ^rait,s of arjciety and 
exvia. The results of the present study supported the firxdir.fiS of a recent study 
(Weinhold, I969) which also failed to find any relationship between anxiety and 
vocational problem solving ability. Weinhold (196?) suggested that ^he lack of 
support for the hypothesized relationship between two variables maj be partly due to 
the unrefined nature of the instruments sach as Life Career Game. Nearly the same 
line of reasoning may be used to explain the failure of the present study to supporo 
the relationship between career decision making ability and personality traits of . 
anxiety and exvia. The decision to use the Ufe Career -laine as an instrument for 
measurement of the career decision making ability was based on the validity of its 
contents to measure this ability. Tliis was a novel role assigned to this game and 
the game may have failed to stand to the expectations of such a role. Some of the 
features of the game which may have contributed to this failure are given below: 

a. Failure of the game to provide a comparable spread of scores on 

all decision areas. Education and leisure contributed more to the total score as 
compared to those of job and family life. 

b. Failure of the game to provide checks against the tendency of tiie 
participants to repeat the same set of scores from round to round, particularly when 
their profile person ^ot a job. 
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TABLE 2 

CORRELATION OUEFT'ICIKilTS BiTTWiEW FXVIA Ai© 
CARjjSR decision i'lAK.im ABILITY Ji SLiX 



SEX 



CORRELATION COETFIClEijT 



BOB'S PROFILE 



"OTAL 



yCHOOL I 
SCHOOL 2 
SCHOOL 3 



POTAL 



SCHOOL " 



?CHOOL 2 



scHc;:. 3 



M 
F 

M & F 
(Total) 

M & F 
(Total) 

n k F 

(Total) 

M & F 
(Total) 



U6 
27 

73 

33 

20 

20 



MARY'S HIOFIIE 



M 



M & F 

(Total) 

M & F 
(lotal) 

M &. F 
(Total) 

K &. F 
(Total) 



29 
U2 

71 
Zh 

25 

22 



* P ^•O^ (one-tailed test^ 
P ^ .01 



0.063 
0.093 

0.063 

0,201 
0,30? 
-0.31^8 



-0.016 
-OJ.55 

-0.086 

-0.088 
-O.3OI4 
0,122 
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c. Disinterest on the part of some participants ^o suggested that they 
were forced into playing of the Life Career Game which according to them ^jas long, 
compliceted and boring. 

In the end, the scores of the participants may have been affected by their 
whims and curiosity thus leading to less realistic decisions in some or all 
decision areas of the game. This could have affected the career decision making 
ability scores of the player in the end. 

Inconclusive nature of the findings of the present study makes the task 
of appraising their usefulness in the counselling process rather difficult. In 
the author *s ^ew it would be justified to delay such an appraisal until such 
time when the results from the replication of a study using an iii5)roved fom of 
Life Career Game along with one or two other instruments tapping the career 
decision making ability of the subjects are available. 

SUMMARY 

Career decision making ability scores of 75 male and 69 female students 
from three suburban schools were correlat^^d with their anxiety and exvia scores. 
It was found that there was a significant ( p ,05) negative relationship between 
career decision making ability scores and anxiety scores for one of the female sub- 
group. The relationship was positive and significant (p .0$) for three sub- 
groups. The exvia scores and career decision making aoility scores were not 
related for any of the subgroups. The possible reasons for non-support of the 
hypothesized relationships were discussed and suggestions to improve the design 
were presented. 
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PJncem Giit * A 1^0-3 1 I^cryj^^c To Y onf.li 

Baltimore was one of the pioneers in the c^^i^^^^'^^ iriovemant thj=»t 
recoyiized that all students cf ail l':.jVol£ r.eedea a^^sif/vance iii oranoforiiig 
from school to work world for at least a year until he \^^s surer ar^o 
more conpetent to adapt hiinne?uf to this vork worlo* ?lacen\out. l>c\Uai 
in 1926, was seen as an ejctenpicn of guidance* ^his laove wo^i ^reJicatea 
on a belief in the real wOi-th of an individual and hio ri^iht to Bt^ite 
his own choices and decisions* Unless proper L'uidBnco v/as provideO, aom 
individualfl are apt to make decisions v;hich recult in a vacate of ability^ 
Placement, S'; the end product of readiness for vocational plamiin^^ focused 
it thrust not only to help youth enter on his chocen job but to provide 
employers v/ith a source of qualified applicants. 

Since preparation for vrork is an essential function of the educational 
system witr.: u baltinore City Public Schools, youth must be furnished 
with knowleage of skill for Jobs* Educational programs must deal with 
the problems of preparing youth for initial work experience. Within 
the total instructional program, adequate provisions must be made for 
students to gain insights, make aalf-appraisals, and determine their 
course of actions in an effort to reach a point of vocational maturity. 
Therefore, it is essential that an organisation function to disseminate 
information about occupational information, labor conditions, educational 
qualifications, worker?! * characteristics, and provide a variety Of choices 
60 individualc may be assisted in decisionr-maUlng, 
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'Thi.s texyxce -rr^z zo .yvuth and employer hnci ov.xil?^.!;. tha t ;elva 
^on-a/i u year bac ;3iwn from ft steff of placb,T.e"it cour.oel^r^^ stationed 
VI the C:5utral Office tu kS trained profassionai;^ based In ih compr^ufc^nsiTO 
-'or»ior hi.p>i si'hools^ tvro vccntlcrial-teuhnical s^ji^ooLs^ aix f/c .-r:al 
iroca-.^^inzi^ schools, four rpecj-al education center;::^ or.^ adult cf-ter^ enrt 

An p^la -r. sbreu^^th '^o th* comprehend iv** plooeraent of fctuocntr. (tvr^. 'tlii*-^ 
^ f^rtporar.T, ^mrii.'nerj pr--inin-?nt envploj^ent) vae the iPterlockir-^ of 5.11 wa-k 
prciirams ii; s-aoial educationp general vocation.^ 1 e ai buslnei^c oc^uciafion 
macv-c oae »U'c.t. ji ccunists of cooperative woik«Gtud:,% wOi-k ex^.-vienjjo 
n- a :ojRcmL2nt ., Zn tho i^mployment Centers in t)ie inSivrfd^Aal ecoooIg, the 
cocrtii.utors ere r.^spcnsible tor the total program developit'erit of all 
vorK«p^,ac.y m^d T)?j?c6.)ient ijrogra»as in cooperatioj:? wi.^i the teaciiers, 
cou.i^elorr^ .no ^.Cxc^XalBtraf.oxB^ last yt^ar there were i>rogram« in 32 
scbrK^ii;. ever 2,0C0 students participated in the progran* Th^y worked 
^^^yroxXnir-'^-^eJ^y 9C)0,0C0 hoare ana earned ovar $1,605000. Approximtelj' 
60?i 'hhf/^^ w^rk«5tu^y positions lead to permnent p^acemcnto The goal 

Jo\: 0:c:.':VXn') Prorrr^.n^^. ifj to oauQ t^ic cap boTA/c-n ocho:)! life ana the 
^civ.l^:; ^^crl-i. At present the bronk-do^m ox" pro[r,rr.ri^ Is Durin^uc cducotion, 
'/?.r/:^ aV '.cV/.rtry, s^ieciil ecucation. general vocational ar.d work-e:cpsrience» 
?h: cacli the efforts of the Voluntary Ccuncil in th^ is£t two years great 
fitridOG hHve been made in opening doors to secure ^ob& for Bfcudents in 
the i^en^^ral and gonoreO. academic area# 

Youth is reached by a variety of methods throuf^* Bchocl^ newe media, 
cilffpluys, referrals by teachorn* All potential cruduntes aro cncouiT.ged 
to refdster for pi*: rjc.ncait* All vho witlrlrr.v/ frora fichool no'^ only dq^ 
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their couHBelor but aloo the coordixiator In the Employment Center. 

All students who seek part-time or temporary otaploymnt fill out 
applictitionfl for jobG# . Since Qanjr in the city are oisadvantafeed axid need 
funa3 to continue their education, the counselors and placeiaent coordinators 
VTOrk cooperatively to identify these studcntB* A cooperative system 
has been initiatod with Social Cervices to identify dinadvaiatagi^d students 
who meet Federal guidelines for the various i\mded lu^grumst These 
students are interviewed, prepared for, and referred to the Jobs with 
followup of progress on the Job. 

Coordinators and counselors arrange for career dajns, career fairs, 
talks at various career clubs with e^^p lowers as consultants. Teachers 
request placement coordinators to talk to their classes about various 
careers, treads, preparation, etc. Job Clinics are organized to pre* 
pare youth im intervicwB with eaqployera, cofi^lctiug applications, 
various qualifying tests cofl^^anies use, and general Infortoation such as 
locating conq^any, how to act in situations that are commcm to most 
beginners, sslarieo, etc. 

In addition, the Division of Guidance and Placement had an occ\;g;»dtional 
and Educational counselor who serves as a rich resource of infonoatioci 
either through his monthly guidance Newsletter, career notes and/or as 
a speaker to classes. 

In 19^, Project Go-*a career development guidance oriented programp- 
was initiated at a Junior High School with 900 ninth grade students at 
all levels. It is designed to meet the needs of ninth graders by helping 
them keep alive their aspirations for future £^inful employment through 
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the exploration of career opportunitlea Ui the world of work, IhlB is 
accomplished throucli the help of the Voluntary Coimcil, eraployera in 
the BQltiraore metropolitan area, governmental agencies, businesoea, 
industries, manufacturers, hospitals, and colleges. The princip'il foctor 
contributing to the success of the on-going procram of Project GO ia 
the participation ia the program of every department in the acliool 
including administrators, teachers, and parents. Project GO has grown 
from one school in I966 to the present 22 Junior high schools, one 
senior high, three vocational and seven special eehools making a total 
of twenty- three schools. Each program is divided into eight phases 
. heginning with a kick-off aeaeinbly and eiWing with a Job clinic. 

In order to keep abreast of current Job openings, the Placement 
coordinator is in constant contact with en^ployers by phone or mail. 
Personal visits to the employer are a must! The employer and the 
coordinator meet to diacuss changing Job patterns, requlremento, various 
questions about company and school policies, programs, the types of 
opcnin-s in his company and come of the problems that the student may 
encounter. If the cOLipany is participatir^ on a cooperative training 
pro-am, he welcomes the interest and the additional aid «f the coordinators 

Iho Placement division maintains a close relatianshlp with all civil 
service units. Chamber of Com^rce, various personnel associations, and 
a vKriety of businesses. Calenders for not>- conflicting dates of testing 
by these large units are arranged so that students may upp^y to take 
all tests. 
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An added dimonsicn to the Placement Service is the essigniueut of 
a coordinator to the Job Bank of the Haryl-md State EiiP>loyment Ser^-.ces. 
The coordinators stationed in the schools wore iiictructed in the systcji'a 
approach to job infonnationp With the oj.exid of the ti;o servxc^s, a 
cooperative venture to uae the Job Emk Book for summer jobs for crOt>*outs 
and graduates is proving advantagious to all concerned. 

Another strength was added when tiie Voluntary Council for Equ^l 
Employment made up of top ror^genient of 111^ firms > worked with coordinators 
to locate work- experience slots for the students considered to be 
generally prepared* Thene openings v/ere desif^ed to provide youth with 
experiences for his further self-study in the work world. Moreover^ 
the coordinators participated in ft two day workshop sponsored by this 
Council for mutual information, understanding, and preparation for the 
youth they orient to work. 

The neod for intensive concentration in the many expanding careers 
led to the estflbllshment of Central Office Job Developers - namely 
health fields and apprenticeships. The coordinator for health services 
has reached tach hospital in the metropolitan area of the city, major 
nursing homes, laboratories, health promotional councils and has 
established strong ties with all personnel. As v result these personnel 

have on- the- line opportunities for students to be placed either temporarily, 
part-time, permanent, or on an earn* learn situation. 

In answer to cries that education was hot heeding the needs of 
apprenticeship trades, a job developer sought out the various trades, 
union and non-uxdon, Urban League, community agencies, arranged for 
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1 tir.., .-,P--.nr.- 



an! sub,i£.;t- clu:,j:f;s, Special clfisses ^,^re ?et 'ap .so thrt tns -jrjou/i 
avvi entire:; could spenk '.dth interested ntudentc, pr..',pare rFI3a<-h!tE To. 
v.-.>lor.!s -croi'ri te^.ts, aiid schedule testing dutec. 

l-he f;uc'.\';ssful pJacenent of each Indiviciuai X3 based oi. a p-vscnvJ. 
\irbrrvf,vA oi, each opplicant, whereby the coordla--tor vacks to lotevniiiie 
-.re :i''.',ore,"tg ano va itio.'^.ra preferences of tlie stuu-ut .Vn a-oi^/cion to 
'ur, t:if:s, A ccaplete record is made of tj^e rtuJeht his intc.>lLi,rc!) 

acriitv'j.nent ona anv spe-icl tiptitude tests, his diaracher tr.vitr^ i.oi-k 
.--:per;.ence3, *^xtru-ciirri culiir activities, anu notes mdo of hie s+ren-ths 
vnd. rseds. If '^he irite3'vie\;ea is undecided or unc-.v/aj - of h\r hbilitieias 
Ih*.' ••coraiPL^tor uviy refor hini for additional tests, or to his comiaeior, 
or to the library for occupational mterials. E^'ery effort i.s .-naae go 
mnhf Pi; -enenc u porsor.nlized service both to the youtr. r^oa the employer. 

hlien '■■r-.x. .;inployer,3 orders are made^ the coordinator attempts to 
nK'-'-^s e^-u^lerif H reouests vdtii en^ployers' neeus. Referrals a^-e given to 
■■.■h^' s^.udc•li ./Ath -lide.lmes for making appoirt-ncntc r.nd coacact during 
1n--c-v?.e-;, .'.r -on at, ".nc/ering /jener: 1 cmcrtior'S. he is al^o instructed 

r-n^-vt jir': t>-,e Citcorae to tho coordinator. If bt foils to secure 
•:.^o job, •■-.h' -oorf'Ir{'-^.cr continues to movV >,dth bis client; ficquontlv 
..hi^? m/iy require a yoar. Over the forty years Fljxcoinent has piacaa 
some 7^>0OC; students on full-time jobs; over 60,000 in povt-time, and 
some 'lOjOOO in temporary or summer openings. 

T\}v jou of Pliircmnnt doea not eml hero. It :\a our aim to }MfMn him 
/>tiulcoto on wrk-f^tud^ pro^^vams are evaluated foin aiy by the c.:ip3oyor 
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ct the close of the somcator. If the employer- winhes he may retain his 
\^rkerj about rccmin on the joh. Youth not retained are helped 
to find permanent employment for they have many ric.i experiences upon 
uhii:h to draw. All yfowth \t\\o arc placed on full-time pernvancnt \^t>rl: 
are followed up at the end of three months iiud one year. In addition, 
a queationaire is rent to employers at the euu of 6 inonths about the 
vork—effieiency^-attitude of the youth placed and are Invited uo mcke 
conctruotive criticisms of school proci'ams^ '*She l*a3 been exceptional • 
in her ability to learn and carry out techniques, in her sense of 
renponoibility and initiative. We will be looking for a person to 
fill a similar position this June and would like to interview several 
possible candidates." Nor is the worker overlooked, for he too is to 
re.'jpond to strength and weaknesses of the progracis. "I have been vrith 

for four months now and it has been fascinating work 
from the beginning. I feel that I have c lUfiht on to most of the work. 
Finding it easy, I have to thank wonderful liigli school teacher, 
for that. I want to thank the pLacement service for helping me and many 
other young people, for being interested in us, caring, and kno\^ing 
the business and industry community ao well." We can attempt to learn 
in what t/ays the school did or did not prepare him for v/Ork> so that 
adjustments may be made for the benefit of future graduates. 

The primary purpose of Placement is to help Our students tovmrd making 
the best occupational choice or adjustment. The information gained 
concerning occupat.ional opportunities, labor conditions, educational 
qualifications, worker characteristics are valuable in counseling youth, 
establishing stronger links between education and eraployment world, and 
in x'cvising curriculum to meet tho needs of all youth. Three outstanding 
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lues derive: one- to the employer vho hns th<^ rcsponyibility to hcJ.p 
L ^p be inYOl\Pcl iri order to help him find hir> place in employment, 
t, a third value results. The community as a v;hole r^cnefitG throuf;]i 
tlrour.x ulili'^.ntion Of ou? moat precious ror.ource - the humrjn bcinc. 
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ABSTRACT 
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attempt t;. improve guidance services within San Francisco H-gh Schools. 'o 
insure that the volunteers receive proper training and supervision, "--^^ f^rog-arx. 
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>xar»ned i^.he stabiMcy of ftudent^* educational and yo'^c^t^o^'a^ I 

• >\^^V7J.'/' D^v^»oi* The Student Inforoiation Cutstlcrir.a ■ rc of th3 ! 

c .'3?^:: r^'.^-vev K*as administered to a sr.'::;:':^ Ct r'.^.'.i-nr: ^ i 

'.'VO years ^r^:.e'. !n gc;^era^, th^-. c^.Czr students Uzd i.c.'o ! 

l^M,- 'ce y^-^'jrg*'^,; cnor, c-nd the girU* p'ans were more- stu*^\'? in | 
■._s. -:»»:'ia-t '^'♦erv case ^^t ^'^ast half c fn.:rc of t'^c ^tuc^n:s 
V dur^i^ ^he two year period, The da;.a hrjb slgnT f I cotic^ 

r'i<i>G." bj© for planning guidance programs and scivlce:;. Stu-':.n:.;' \ 

to 'Ji^-ngC; especial 1'/ Sn the early secondary grcbs^ cr,d sticcnti ! 
fi;w?sf.'re to InformatSC' about vovaction^l educc'tior: pjoor^Tis. 
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Trdiruuq Pru^r^:: wi;; ainu d ^jlacinq r<iunt,floi m <iv tual wor»c 
sxtuatior»<5 (dij r.* w **mr loyet.^s) .^rwblf t Ikmt tu x;x» r i.»nce that waic:i 

ttiey nust at?i.criof^ to students it Xhvy .tto to d(> an i ttiotive 300 lu 
Cdr*er couiiiioliiM. n.v ovvtjtil pur^o..*^ was to .^j vo i.o in ^iori; or 
teuchets and adm: i; i .>t rators an ui»i>cirt unit y t ^ it arn ^bout^ 
particit xtp in, arW aiialyze a hroaii ran<jc ot ^Jtvit oso 1 oria 1 , teofmicai, 
alu ano r,..ua sk 1 1 led occup^M ion vtus proqiam ^lii serve ai; a 

mocJel oy pruviHin-i a docjunitinted oxpt»r ifnc#* to aid schools, busin<-iiti, 
industry, and prott'oa lonai orjani 2at. luns tijroufiiiout tne country in 
setting ui. siiril.ir career quniant^t* traiiantj prtxiram^i. Hie 
participdntu workei lor «ix we<>KG side by nae %^itii JPL empioyoe^;, 
movincj trom one work station to anotner. The part ici jxints, won;in.j 
^roupn, pruduceil oocun<?rts summon 2 in^ their atudip;. suitable 
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lii counselinij students. The counselors who |.ka rtic ipatt»d in the 
prosrain iett the lib mach niore kn owl i-d^ea bit- ooncetnin.j actaal job 
duties and r es^jofisibi lit le::, a.:d witn b^^tter unit rj>tdndi nq ot ontry 
level skills, lob descriptions, and the need tor the educator to help 
create an etticient work torce. (WS) 
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'.-^ *enth grade Vocational -Technical pupils as compared vnzh a 
] iporoach. The Hazleton Pennsylvania Vocational-Technical Schoo' 
.■: 0. u'- ,j,sc^ng a greater emphasis on students making more nature vocational - 
T.cin ca. Career decisions since its opening. A problen existed in deve;o?i-q 
-n ^ens-ve onentatio- program of basic skills necessary for success in 
occi'.c-t;ond: choice. This was requested because of the significant porcentaqe 
0- svxents v/no were underachievers . lacking in basic sut ject matter skills ' 
^ v.a;v ,c',t that each tenth qrade pupil enterino the school should exosrierce 
'-.uccc3£ u, tms program prior to committing themselves to career choices The 
F^r.-ose oi this study was to investigate the possible cause-and-effect 
.■v;.itiors.rio of exoosing all tenth-grade pupils (Experimental Grouo) to a 
---p.- tne-.t condition (Orientation Program) and compare the results to a control 

-.0 or E.eventh grade pupils. The research conducted to test the effect^ ve-^ess 
^-r t.i- oxnenmontal teaching program led to the conclusion that the 
*-x, : n La 1 teaching program was siqnif icantly superior to the convoruion.O 
It ^zu-iCf, pro'/ram. ' ' - 
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c-.O"- w>:3 v/rictcn t.d rrovicj 2 syste:n::-:-;c rev'e'..' of recant cevelocr.:r.-:i i:. 

: Goconci.-y 3- ,ol guidur.cs. This reviav/ -rvo'ves; (1) deicriDlr,g zr^y'L ''.r .-.cv 

i zr.a 7-:o:c -is conccivic— y^e ccn-iin^nt ic^di; "c'.^.a criticisris, and chc- p'- i-c-ip-ioj.s 

: for cooa cj/...ir.ce: practice; end (2) c.o.:rijir.g ex.y.-. Irrry cuidance r.itor-.c. £, 

■ ■::y,-,Lczs, a-.:- prGr,rc:.is r.c.v in use or lir.dcr dcvelc,)r\.n~--tne i ntcl 'ectuc 1 -.cols 

! or -^.-.c prw.-...:,ic,- a.id hov zhoy arc^ bc-i,-,.; ujod in -che schools, "ne r^Ou^". 

I co.x-c io -..r.\.v p.;rti: (i) r. r.arrr.tivc s.;...„ ry, (2) a sor-'os charts', .. 

j (-) -o<i :-)i.)'i-io:ir..:i..y. The iniii,,', n:,rr. f... •, .;.iri /.^r. son..^ j 

I .>.■■., ,:..'hvi. ..I .r.jh'f,.'. (1. Th.-.n-. . 'ti.'-.\ I i,, .^.iLinns. Tn.' . '.v.rts 

'-'^'! 'o.'iju-.c:. r,.c.-i..'Vi/! , Ti'/c.-. d .'.-Llicr ituiiri ry. Vi.o 

uj-ohu.-:; or i..-;.: r.po,-c h..v^ rcis .r . c.^.. ...... .• u-T;..-,ti cn :j secondary scho . " 

.^uidc.r.cc. Ic -.s c;,;ph£s iz^d that "cirear rjica-.cc" is rcQid// bcco;r,-'r,g t.^.:- 
dcceptea sooricuct for a variswy of connci.wd c.ctivities'. (Author/:'./} 
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•che.i "uO .r.ove toward their futu>"e career goals. A qoal stated for the course^ 
is that of "uprovinq the- students' self concept. The materials coverea in the 
course oucl'ir.e should enable students to r^in a better :cr.dinc: of tre 

cncr.g:r.q nature of our co..:itry*s labor force, ai.u t.ie ... " f'crs ar •:;..-'r 
future lives. It i.'"^.ou";c: also serve a ^t'lmulus for nelp";nvj t:.e students to 
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alternative as they strive to achieve thc"/r coals. (Author/WS) 
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ADSTR ACT 



:ms course of study is designed to icoi;uinr, students w1 ch the ■.■,''^'r''u 
sr.c i;,c- Gc-rsonal characu-ristics tha: will :.-£:p -cher, to succeed in r.. 
ccr23r c.-,Gices. r.e course ojulina 1s orar.arod 2s dr. i-.strucr.ione : . 
r.;.;,;-, sc.^.oci curr-.cuiar cfferinns ire >jx..;;in3d as ar. into/.r.cdiate see-; 



j , c-r;,-,! ,1.' 



Tne course center.^ cncomcuss... research on vericus th 



CLr-jir c.-.O", ce, the i.T.jac: of youth ori ti.^ labor forca, joo ojoortur . 
ric->-.rc-...-3, per3o,',ai appoarance, joo . -roli cations , and work re'^acio^ 
■^isource p::,'sonnel rrc- tne ousiness co, ,„niiy as v.ell as tojrs zo 
s-.-:c- ca.i_Do incorporated, lopics c:r. rearranged 7.0 sjU tha tea:; 
necr.ocs cr zhe teacher. It is highly :o.T..-ianded "chat te-.r.,.-rs s.:>o: 
cneir .eaching mathoas through the use or specified -cextbooks, (Aui^. 
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:it'r:fr' ^"^^ available kncwlecc^ concerns, z: 

.roDlen m z<,o secondary schools. Of Darricular corcern nz^ ^- ■ 
.o:...r:scn or dropoucs in vocational vs. non-voca-ional orD^r^ms l.'v c. = 
r.:' ^'..''t^]^^'^ schools. This study was an invest- ca-.^ on z= : ■ - 

^^°?°f^ "n^be identified a, ninth grade orior to er.tr. > 
....... .^..00! cjrriculur ,he purpose of the study v/as zo icc^nti^/ trl:-^' - 

^?!^o^ftic achievonx-m; (3) aptitude; {■^;. occ:'-:-- 
..,^.._c...,_..nc (5,^occupational asoi ratio.s that indicate tnis tendt^c 
.r.c c^,-.., e ccnsistod of 7C0 ..rir/-. nraae „ialc. and fo:7,ale sf./. 
rr:;:'":: ^l^-a in AUoona, P^^,.::yiv:-ia, and wno suosoqu.r.t : / . 

c- " •^■-••s 1c van''^^^^ Tw.nty .tudJnt ' " 

""o^" ; J',;^^::'^^ ^c-lectod as .he indeoe.'^.dent variables. 

outieior aer'^tiv r-^^«^-''^' f^'^^^'/^^f-'^ "oticn that cultural factors 
ou.weign genetic r.ctor^ :n detc-mir.ing c.-opout prcnsness. (Author/3:;; 
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: ,0:.v'r] to 'f ^reati.: :hieve:.;cnt resulted wa^-n th^ 

>cr-.onaiity t/p^ -..tcl.eu his cv\:c.A.o:\.: onv.roa... at . Ait^o.. 
: pi^'uuco rv.:..t^or.Naip bv:...'v'n t.core$ on each of HolL.nu':. ...x 
.. .u ..o.. : cveneiit /or voc.^tior...^ t^c.n^cal -.la-'.^a: , : 

•* ' . ^y olf u..". t.^.c Vi4 to Vv'r:/y vocatioJKil 
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Abstract 

This study compared interest, pcrson:>llty, and ability 
scores of vocationally undecided students x;ho, alter counccllnc 
either eelcctcd a major oi remained undecided, Ko cicnificant 
differences were found between undecided and decided fcmalec. 
Vocationally undecided and decided males differed' slsnlficantly 
on six Strong Vocational Interest Blank scores and on one 
Onnibus Personality Inventory score. Cornmcntc are inade on the 
Implications of this study on the vocational counselinj; process 
and the need for further research in this area. 
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COUNSELING STUDENTS mO UCK VOCATIOIIAL IDENTITY 
Robert Hannan 
Ur4iversity of Kcr4tucky 
!:tudcnt8 who arc undecided about a choice of r*;c.jor r::*!;o 
up a large part of the clientele at most university counj^clins 
centers. Such cases are usually regarded as rather routine caccs. 
A typical approach is to hold an initial interview with the client 
assign some tests, and then spend two or three sessions dis- 
cussing the test results and their implicationb with the client, 
ihc assLJiptl.on underlying this approach is that this information 
about self will enable the client to make a decision about 
selecting a major. Very little research has been done concerning 
the outcome of this type of counseling. That is, very little is 

known about tue post counseling decisions made b> this kind of 

# 

client. Docs he, as a result of counseling, mak^ a vocational 
decision? It would be helpful in addition to know more about the 
undecided student and how he differs from others. 

Appel and Haak (1968) point out that sound vocational 
decisions cannot be maximized by the use of large amounts of data. 
Vith extreme aiuount of information, "overload" may occur. Tlicy 
fco on to say that vocational choice seems easiest when three or 
four alternatives are present* Appel, Haak and Witzkc (1970), 
in describing the undecided student, found six meaningful factors 
emerging: (1) aituation^specific choice anxiety, (2) data-seeking 
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orientation, (3) concern with cclf-iJcntity, (4) cencrall:-cd 
indecision. (5) multiplicity of interest, and (6) huir.anltariau 
orientation. The heterogeneity of these undecided students sug- 
Scsta that a variety of courses of action would be appropriate 
In aiding them. Baird (i;67) surveyed a eample of 12,000 decided 
and undecided students and found they did not differ cubctr.ntir.lly 
from each other on any of the Ajnerican Collcce Survey ir.cr.surci. 
In a second sample of nearly 60,000 collese-bound students, Baird 
(1967) found the undecided student to be more intellectually 
oriented and less vocationally oriented than students who have 
made a vocational choice. Ashby, Wall and Osipow (1966) catCi^ori.-rcd 
200 college freshmen as undecided, tentative, or decided rccardins 
educational-vocational "oals. The decided and undecided croupe vcre 
a '-mically superior to the tentative g. -ip. The undecided -roup 
GhOT- J greater need for dependence. Vocational-educational 
decisions were not related to clarity of interests. Tliece authors 
point out that counseling for students with tentative plans should 
involve development of a choice consistent with preparation, or 
rctr.cdial work, while counseling for undecided students should focus 
on depcnuoncy. Buck (1970) studied 120 male college seniors vrlio 
had uncrystallized interests when they entered college, lie found 
extensivcness jf vocational exploration, the student's Scholastic 
Aptitu'Io Test-Verbal, and his score on the California Psychological 
Inventory-Flexibility Test to be unrelated to crystallization of 
vocational interests. Reanlck, Fauble and Osipow (1970) failed 
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to subGtaiitiatc the hypothoais that high oclf-cstccm is associated 

with advanced vocational crystallization. They did find, ho:;ever, 

that the high sclf^cstccni group c:<prcsscd significantly r.orc 

certainty about their career choice than did their counterparts 

in the low sclf-estcen group, Korsi^n (1967 and 1969) reported 

that high self -esteem individuals perceive theinselves as having 

the necessary stereotypical qualities of the vocations they caooce, 

** 

and furthermore, they choose those vocations which will fulfil 
their needs. His finUlngs suggest that low self-esteem persons 
seem to choose vocations with little regard for their own needs 
or their feelings of having those qualities associated with the 
specific occupations. 

The research reviewed here presrints a confusing picture. 
Appel, Haak and Witzke (1970); Baird (1967); and Buck (1970) find 
little difference between the vocationally undecided and the 
decided student. It would appear, then, that many normal students 
would be undecided about a vocation. On the other hand, Ashby, 
Wall and Osipow (1966); Resnlck, Faubl« and Osipow (1970); Korman 
(1967 and 1969); and Baird (1967) find some personality and other 
differences between the vocationally undecided and decided student. 

The purpose of the present Investigation was to study 
vocationally undecided students who either selected a major or 
did not select a^major after counseling. More specifically, this 
study will attempt to define what differences exist bet^/een 
vocationally decided and undecided students on personality. 
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interest, and ability measures. Implications for vocational 
coimeeling will be discussed. 

Method 

During the academic year 1970-71, 30 wales and 33 fcr..nle3 
who were vocationally undecided sought counseling at the University 
of Kentucky's Counscllnc Center. As i-art of the counsoUns pro- 
cedure, all subjects completed the Strong Vocational Interest 
Dlanlc (SVIB). Scores on the Omnibus Perfonallty Inventory (0?X) 
and the Axiierican College Test (ACT), taken prior to collcsc entry, 
were also available. A follor^-up sarvey was conducted during the 
fall semester of 1971 to determine which stud' ;6 were still 
undecided or had by then selected a tvijor. Tncte were no^.^ 13 r.r.lcs 
who declared themsi^lves \mdeclded; 17 males had no\^ selected a 
najor. For the feinal.^ ffcoup, 18 were stiJLl undecided and 17 were 
decided, llotelling's T'' statistic (Winer, 1962) was used to test 
for differences between the decided and undecided groups on the 
SVxB, OPI and ACT. 

Results 

There was no statistically significant difference on the 
SVI3, OPI and ACT between the decided and undecided fcsalcz. 
All the 0?I variables were within one standard deviation of the 
nean. The ACT Composite standard score for undecided fcnnles v.ms * 
21, for those who had decided upon a major, the ACT score vis 22. 
TIio SVIB profiles for the two female groups dimcd very £c\: ^^hi-h" 
scores, that l8» standard scores of 40 and above on the Occupational 
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Scales end 5C or above on the Basic Interest Scales • The fc/ hLi,h 
scores were centered In Group I, Health -Kclatcd Services. The 
undecided group scored 40 on Pliycical Education TcriChcr, Ihycical 
Tlieraplst, and Radiologic Technolosist; the decided group scored 
39, 38 and 38 on these same scales. The vocationally decided icuaies 
scored 40 on the Navy-Enlisted Scale, the undecided fcnuilcs rxorcd 
36 on the same Scale. Most of the other scores vere "Ic^/'; t/*at 
is, 30 or below. Neither of the two fenalc groups had any hi^h 
or low scores on the Basic Interest Scales^. 

For the males, there was no sicnif leant difference bcwccn 
the decided and undecided group on the ACT Composite Score. Tnc 
undecided group had a ;nean score or 20 on the ACT; the mean score 
for the decided group was 22. On the 0?I, both groups had scores 
thar were within one standard deviation of ^ the mean. Hox^ever, 
there is a statistically significant difference between the t^^o 
groups on the Response Bias (Rlj) scale (see Table 1). The sican 
RB score for the vocationally decided males was 14; the mean score 
for the undecided males was 11. For both groups or males, the only 
**high*' score on the SVIB Occupational Scales was Musician Perforracr. 
fae mean score for undecided males on this particular scale was 42; 
the decided group had a m.ean score of 44. Most of the other SVIB 
Occupational Scales were regarded as "low** for both decided and 
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undecided students. There were very few hi;;h or low ncovcc on the 
Sasic Interest Scales for either croup. Tlie r.con ncore on the 
Adventure Scale was 60 (a high score) for the decided nroup. The 
r»can scores on the Technical Supervision and Mechanical Scales for 
the undecided group were 40 and 38 (low scores), respectively. On 
some cf the SVIB scales the two comparison groups did differ 
significantly (sec Table 1). Tlic vocationally decided z^oxip 
scored significantly higher on three Basic Interest Scalc:;" 
Ilcchanical, Teaching, and Art— as well as two Occupati'^nal Scales— 
Air Force Officer and Public Administrator. The ttndccidcd group 
scored significantly higher on the Veterinarian Scale. 

Discussion 

The findings of this study are consi&tcnt with those of 
Baird (1969), that Is, "normal" students can be expected to have 
problems of vocational Identity. All of the OPI scores for both 
males and feniales are withii. tne normal range, indicating that their 
lack of vocational identity is probably not related to a personality 
problem. Yet the fact that vocationally undecided males score 
significantly lower on the P3 scale than the decided group may 
have several i!np 1 lea t ions. Heist and Yonge (1968) dc cribc one 
characteristic of low scores on the ?3 scale as having difficulty 
concentrating on a problem fr an extended length of time, rerl.aps 
the undecided male is unable to attend to his problem for a lon3 
enough period of time to come to a solution. Also, this difference 
on the RB scale might mean that the undecided student felt less 
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positive about self and had generally ''bad" feclinse ebov.t ais 
sittuiticn* 

Since there arc hardily any hi;;,!; ccorco on the S\'I3, several 
asGicaptionc can be ncdc. One is that the population in thia 
study had a rather restricted ran^e of interests. Tlicy rcsi^onucd 
"like" leas then 25 per cent of the tL-^c. Also, their interests 
ziay not have been ccasured by the SViri. 

All of the partlcipanto in this study souaht pvofcrsioaal 
counseling in their efforts to make^a vocational choice. Tlic 
follox^lns sdiool year 50 per cent still had not nadc a vccatio/.al 
decision* Speculating about the counseling process in this study 
is risky since hard data are not available; hor^cver, it can be 
assumed that the counselins consisted of a period of inforrr.atioa 
gathering bv the counselor, the assigning of tests, and one or 
two additional sessions in which the test results are in*^erprctcd 
to the client* One of the things this study tniglit do is to point 
out what types of clients can benefit from this type of counseling. 
This might be true especially for the males, those who scored 
significantly higher on the SVIB and OPI variables reported earlier, 
who may benefit from this type of counseling, whereas the unJccided 
group may need something different* 

Several research Implications emerge as a result of this 
study. F irther research needs to be con^'ucted to determine if 
clicrts laciclng vocational Identity can indeed benefit from 
something otner than a traditional counseling approach* Long*texm 
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Tollow-up of die vocationally undccidr/J ctudcut \;ho malice 
vocatlotu.1 conmltnicnt will provide data about ctabilfty oi c!iolco.. 
Finally, additional research should be done to test the hypotbcr.io 
that students who lack vocational Identity have a difficult tir.:e 
concentrating on their problem for an extended length of tli?c. 
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Footnote 

1 

Complete data on all variables for both males and fcoales 
are available from the author upc»i request. 
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Table 1 

CCMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES OP DECIDED AND UNDECIDIID 
KALES Oir SVIB AND OPI VARIABLES 





SVIB and OPI Variables Undecided X 


Decided X 


df 


t 


Veterinarian (SVIB) 


32 


24 


23 


1.33^ 


Air Force Officer (SVIB) 


21 


27 


28 


2.09^ 


Public Adir.iniBtrator (SVIB) 


20 


26 


28 


1.86^ 


Mechanical (SVIB) 


38 


45 


28 


2.26^ 


Tcflching (SVIB) 


45 


51 


28 




Art (SVIB) 


49 


55 


28 


1.98^ 


Response Bias (OPI) 


11 


14 


28 


1.77'' 



Note. "Only significant items are included. 

*'p<.05. 

^p^.Ol. 
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PREF^ACE 

The program, "Cable T.V, — Boon to Vocational Guidance in Hara] 
Areas", which was presented on the 1972 American i'ersonnel and uuidanc 
Association Convention at Chicago, consisted of two presentations. Th 
first presentation was a narrated slide series explaining the origin 
and development of the T.V. series, "Allegany Opportunities" and 
included a fifteen minute video tape of excerpta from the various 
"Allegany Opportunities" programs. 

The second presentation was the report of a survey undertaken to 
determine the reaction of the community to the series. 

Therefore, the paper you are about to read has been rewritten 
from the narrative to the slide serie , but includes the presented 
report on the community survey. 



J.B. 
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INTHODUCTIO:; 

Realistic decision-making can best take place when adeu--uie, c^.^curate 
and relevant information is available. Particularly for adult:-: ai.J ei'rcciailv 
for those in rural areas, the lack of appropriate occupational inforr.aticn 
may be a crucial factor in preventing entrance to cr mobility, vithi- the loca3 
labor market. The purpose of this paper is to describe one coromunity '5; 
efforts to provide occupational information via the community catJe ''WW systen 

"Allegany Opportunities" vas a weekly 30 minute T.V. program about 
occupational and educational opportunities vithin Allegany County, Uev York. 
Its purpose was to inform people vho vere unemployed, underemployed cr 
contemplating entering an occupation field of the opportunities available 
lor work and for trainii. ; in the county. In addition, the procedures 
necessary to secure the training or job vere explained. Essentially, each 
program had several people in the occupation explain what they did, what they 
liked and disliked about their Jobs, working conditions, training required, etc, 
vith slides depicting them in their \:*rk situation. 

Influential ^tors in Original ! ng Series 

We tre located in Allegany County which can only be described as rural. 
Centered in the Southern Tier of New York State, our county includes a 
geographic area the size of the State of Rhode Island, but with a total 
population of only 145,000. Wellsville, vith 7,000 people, is the largest 
town in the county end ?.3 one night surmise, contains the two bip^gest 
industries. There are a considerable number of small manufacturing plants 
and other industries located throughout the county. 
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The topography of the area is hilly as ve are in the foothills c:* ^he 
Allegany Mountains (Appalachia) . This, coupled vith the fact that ^he large 
metropolitan areas such as Buffalo, Rochester and Elrdra-Corning having 
commercial TV stations are at least 75 miles avay, prevents acceptable 
TV reception. To overccnie this problc^ir., a comnunity cable TV conpany 
furnishes TV to aprTcxiir.ately 330C hor.es in the soutn^rn po-'tion of Allegany 
County. This company provides nine coniTiercial channels and one loccilly 
originated channel used for time, weather and music. 

Wellsville olso contains the Vocational Division of Alfred 
Agricultural and Technical College vhose I^^in Campus at Alfred is ll miles 
to the north. Approximately 600 students at the Vocational Division are 
enrolled in six, two year certificate programs; ' itomotive and Diesel 
Services, Consti^lCtion, Food Service, Drafting, Electrical Services and 
Business Office Skills. In the Electrical Services, one senior option 
includes working with video (TV) equijanent. Essentially, the students are 
learning how to repair 'arious types of electronic equipment, buo t ley first 
must know how it operates before they can properly maintain or reva r it. 

The Vocational Division has its o'*n counseling services. The^j are 
located in our Resource Center and inc. ide vocational, educational and 
personal counseling testing, financial aids, and a limited amount of 
admission work. In addition to the usual services, we also provide a 
multi-media learning laboratory to pssist students in math, study skills, 
reading and curriculum related materials. One of the media used for 
information presentation is TV. 

While our counc^Ding services are in support of our own students, ve 
do have contact with many prospective students sucli as those still in 
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High school, veterans, voiaen Mantlug to enter the L^.:r fovcQ ai.i o\icy 
persons ccnteTiplating job changes. From talking with there pecrle, the 
need for a vocational inforniation system fcx* the comr.unity and surrcuniir.g 
area began to manifest itself. 

These were the four main factors which influenced the orir;ination of 
this TV series: 

1. A community cable TV system. 

2. Techr^'cal capability of senior electronic students and faculty, 

3. A need for information as expressed by potential students. 
h. People interested in providing occupational inforr.ation. 

Development Series 

It was through a discussion about the future of TV in education 
between the counselor and senior electronics instructor that the idea for 
a weekly I'V series about local occupations and taped by the senior 
electronic students was conceived. This was in June. 

Nothing more de\''e2cped until the middle of August when the c'urselor 
and instructor secured a ccmmitment from the local cable TV compar^y "or 
20 weekly, half hour spots on Wednesda\ 3 at 1:00 p.m. starting Octcber 
1971. "Allegany Opportunitif r;" was of! and running. 

The counselor turned to the community for assistance in providing 
the type of information needed about local occupations and by the end of 
August had secured the Wellsville Chamber of Coimnerce, the local office 
of the New ^ork State Bnployment Service and the area high school 
Occupational Center as co-sponsors. 

Our project then became a cooperative venture of the community. 

The first meeting of the sponsoring group took place right after 
Labor Day. At this meeting, we: (l) Limited occuratJoniJ to be included to 
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those requiring le£S than a four year degree; (i) Developed the tyje 
information we wanted to show about an occupation, primarily the huxan 
aspects utilizing the MGA Guidelines for films as far rs possible; 
(3) Decided to secure a responsible individual in the occupation being 
featured to assume responsibility for collecting and organizing inf .rr.atior 
and people for the pro,7,rar*. Forr.s devclcped lo facilitate pre VGj-jr.ir. ; ure 
in Appendix "A"; (U) Selected the first five prc,':r^'.3 to itLrou. Due to 
the shortness of tine, the first ^vo were chosen for their ease of rroducticr. . 

The first program of our series was a panel discussion by the 
representatives of the sponsoring groups, during the rrogran, ve explained 
what we hoped to accomplish with "Allegany Opportunities", how it got started 
and why each organization became involved in the project. 

The second program was "Registered Imrses" with the Chainnan of the 
Ifursing Department of Alfr€*d Agricultural and Technical College nainating a 
video tape previously made by his department, at the local hospitals. 

From that point on, we became much more involvec in preparing new 
materia, and produced one new program a week for the next two months. The 
cooper toi on from, the community was outstanding. The program on "Lictnsed 
Practical Nurse" featured a nursing instructor and several practical nurses 
from the area hospitals. 

"Retailing" was made by store sales personnel, a store owner and a 
hjgh school business teacher. We were fortunate to be able to have the 
New York State Director of Apprenticeship Programs and one of his si^'iervicors 
from Buffalo cc«ne to Wellsville to make our program on ^'Apprenticeship 
Road to a Career." We also had area people who were in an apprenticeship 
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program or recently completed one on the panel. For **Wcmen at Prplicater". 
ve had a local guidance director, who was a womar., go thrcigh the 
administration and engineering department of a local industry, interviewing 
various ladies at their work stations, these interviews and slides provided 
information on a good cross section of Jobs available to worsen locally. 

One of our programs revolved around how a video tape is made and 
showed how our limited special effects technique^; were achieved. "Drafting" 
rounded cut our efforts up to Christinas vacation. 

The format which evolved for most of the progruios consisted of narrated 
slides of work situations and a panel discussion by people in the occupation^ 
covering types of work performed, training required, advantages and 
disadvantages of the job, advancement, and where possible salaries, 
employment opportunities and most importantly, what personal satisfactions 
the people gained at the job. 

We had considerable nomentum generated during the fall, but after 
Christmas we ran into p. oblems. Some of the equipment we had an'Jc pated 
using failed to arrive and the other equipment began to break dowr . As a 
result, we did not produce another vid'O tape until March. 

We managed to keep the series onr \ -e air though, following the lead 
of commercial TV companies, by Judicial use of reruns. Our one achievement 
during this time was a live evening program in which we solicited telephone 
calls from the viewers. We received sorie resvonse and in turn, used this 
as a kick-off for o'lr telephone surve^^ which is discussed in another portion 
of this paper. 

In March, we made two more programs, "The Food Service Industry" and 
"The Electrical Field" using the new TV studio (actually the first studio). 
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Both of these programs used our own faculty and fonner studepts. An 
interesting phenomena occurred vith the food prograri. Upon vieving the 
results they got excited about what was going on, came back the next day 
and made an excellent tape- This was the only time we retaped a program- 

Our total output of tapes turned out to be ten, but these ten provided 
prograjiffiiing for twenty-five weeks of occupational information presentation 
to the community. 

Technical Aspects of Production of Series 

The proceeding section gives you an idea of whit i-e accomplished. 
Now, we would like to go into the technical aspects of our venture. First, 
a short description of how a video (TV) system wor::s might clarify some 
of the things we will discuss later. 



FIGURE I 
OBTAINING VIDEO INFORMATION 



3 



IMPUT 



CII 



CI 



C II 

% j OUTPUT 



in 



SWITCHES 
SYNC G[ ITERATOR J 



SPECIAL FFFECTS 6L TRATOR (SEC- I) 



In Figure I, the video (TV) cameras CI & CII pick up the image or 
picture we want to televise and translate this into an electronic signal. 
These signals (IMPUT) are fed simultaneously into the SPECIAL EFFECTS 
GENERATOR - SEG-I. This generator (SEG-l) has two functions* 
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(l) Permits the operaf^r to select vhich camera signal (picture or 
combination of pictures) he wants pu*v on the vMeo tape. The ^SV/ITCHES 
are for this purpose. {2) The SYNC GENL*RATOK FORTlbN of tlie SEG-I 
pulses the video OUTPUT so that it is compatible with the coi.mercial 
broadcasting signals. If the video output vas not compatible, the 
viewers at home would have to keep readjusting their sets. 



FIGURE II 
OBTAINING AUDIO INFORMATION 




OUTPUT 



AUDIO MIXER (A M) 



In Figure II, audio information f^'om MICROPHONE or RECORDER is 
trans] a\ed into electronic signals IMPUT. These signals are fed into the 
AUDIO MIXER where the operator selects or combines the ones he wants to 
go on bne video tape OUTPUT. 



FIGURE III 
AUDIO VIDEO RECORDING 
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VTR 





MONITOR 
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Tne OUTPUTS* from the SLG-I & AUDIO MIXEI^. are fed into the VJuLO 
TAPE RKCORDKR (VTR) which records then on magnetic (video) tape. Thi:- 
video tape is then ready to be pla^/ed on a VTR for shoving on a single 
monitor as in a study carroll, close circuit TV system such as in a 
school or a ccirimercial cable TV system. 



FIGURE IV 
BROADCASTING ON CABLE 



VTR 



-(ZD- 



u 




There is one additional step necessary if the video tape is to be 
shown over a commercial cable system. At the cable system station, the 
OUTPUT from the VTR must go through a MODULATOR FILTER before going out 
over the !able to tne viewers in the ommunity. The MODULATOR FILTER 
sets the ''requency of the OUTPUT signal to that of the channel on which 
it is to be shown. Generally for local progreimming this is Channel 6. 

Our main purpose for this whole project was to provide occupational 
information which could be shown over the local community cable system. 
Therefor^, we had to have equipment to produce tapes which were compatible 
with a canmorcial TV broadcasting facility. 

The equipment we had available made V' video tapes and consisted of 
three video camernr;, only two of which had view finders, one special 
effects generator, one audio mixer, microphones, record player, one video 
tape recorder and five monitors (TV receivers). A monitor was connected 
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to each camera so thc^ operator could tell what each c^unera was 
televising. The remaining two monitors were set up to show wfial was 
being pjt on the video tape itself. One monitor w.^s located by the 
operator, the other in the studio so the talent (people being televised) 
could also see what was being taped. A slide projector was used for 
graphics. Information about model numbers and cost of equipment can be 
found in Appendix B, 

The TV crew consisted of a minimum of five students, although 
most of the time we had triple that number, with one or two instructors. 
Three students handled the cameras, one operated the control panel with 
the special effects generator and audio mixur and the fifth handled suund 
effects and controlled the VTR. 

Our first"studio"was a 11* x 19' group work room in our Resource 
or Counseling Center. Four days a week it was used f >r group work, 
seminars, etc. but on the fifth day, it was transformed into a TV studio. 
This was accomplished by moving in furniture and rugs from the Av" ivities 
Center, and portable TV equipment from the Main Campus at Alfrerl. The 
size of the room limited considerabl what we could do, in fact, we had 
little choice in format ot'^^^^r than a ^anel discussion. We used it though, 
as it v;as the only available facility on campus. We used most of the 
Resource Center for our taping. While the talent and two cameras were 
in the group room, the control panel (containing of VTR 4 monitors SKG-I 
and Audio Mixer) and so nd effects were located in the adjoining lounge 
area and a third camera used for slides and graphics was placed in another 
room (reading lab). 
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The graphics (titles and other printed Information) for the first 
few shows were printed with white ink on black paper and picked up by one 
of the cameras in our "studio". The third camera picked up the slides 
which were projected on a regular movie screen* The next step in 
sophistication occurred when we were able to put our printed graphics on 
35inm slides and combined with the c Ix^es. A further development 

came when we starred using a homemade "light box" which, by using a series 
of mirrors, enabled a slide to be projected directly into the TV camera. 
This proved to be most satisfactory. A sample of our graphics can be 
found in Appendix C, 

An exciting event took place near the end of the winter quarter, the 
electrical department moved to a new facility and were able to install a 
permanent TV studio. This studio provided a glass enclosed control room, 
improved liglring, a greater variety of camera angles and distances and a 
5' X 5* rear ^rejection screen. This screen which replaced the "light box" 
enabled the taient standing in front of it to point out featuret in the 
slides or movies which they were des'.ribing. Citside of the rear projection 
screen, we used the same equipment a* before. It was now possible to have 
more than five poeple on a program. In the old "studio" five was the limit. 

This new studio was designed as a teaching station and to produce 
instructional tapes for the various programs on campus, but we broke it in 
with "Allegany Opportunities". 

Again, we'd like to point out that our electronic students operated all 
the equipment, under the supervision of their instructors. This not only 
provided us with manpower, but they gained valuable experience in operating 
the equipment. 
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Perhaps here we should mention budgets. Usually whon pc:)ple ^^tart 
talking about TV studios they think in terms of Lens and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. We worked on a shoe string and estimate that our 
total studio including all the equipment cost less than five thou5^and 
dollars. In fact to produce a video program such as ours, you can get 
by with about $3500.00 worth of equipment using two Instead of three 
cameras. Our initial studio cost us nothing to build as we borrowed what 
furnishings (1 rug, 1 coffee table & chairs) we needed, when we needed 
them. Materials such as slides and the video tape itself ran approximately 
$30 per program. All in all, a good worthwhile TV progre.n can be produced 
at a minimum cost, but not with a minimum of effort. 

Observations 

The greatest problem we encountered with "Allegany Opportunities" 
was its publicity or rather lack of it. We thought that simply having it 
adver* -sed (by a sign) on the time and weather cham 2I was enough. It 
wasn t. Allegany Video Inc, purchased a small ad in the loca'^ newspaper, 
which helped some. We managed to get a full page picture story in he 
newspaper near the end of the series, but that was a little late, 11 
duriig this time vie were in touch with the local guidance counselors both 
to publiciz*^. our series among their students and for suggestions for 
improvement. It was at their recommendation that we changed the time from 
1 p,m, to 4 p,m, beginning the first of the year. Later we found our 
(from our survey) that 4 p,m. was the best time and 1 p,m, was the worst, 

A second problem involved the quality of the programs. Technically 
we steadily improved ard in content we flucuated. It was felt that under 
the .circumstances, with no special funding or staff avallahj llty , we would 
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do t\Ui best wc could and depend upon the fact that the people, places and 
information in the tapes were from the community to overcome our lack of 
sophistication. Our community survey appeared to support this contention. 

We reaped some benefits which we hadn't anticipated. One of the 
greatest was the chance to meet such a variety of people from the community. 
Trips to industrial plants developed contacts for placement. Some of the 
guidance counselors in the county became more familiar with the occupational 
structure of the county by participating in this series. We personally 
picked up considerable knowledge about using video equipment and to see its 
application in some counseling situations. Watchint; ovr electronic students 
develop their competencies in using video equipment with several of them 
deciding to enter this field for a career gave us all a thrill. That was 
really career development. 

Evaluation - Community Survey 
"Allegany Opportunities" Preliminary Inquiry 

INTRODUCTION 

It should be stated at the on^ivz of this presentation that in no way 
was the intent to carry out an in-< pth analysis of the effect of the video 
prograir • "Alleg ny Opportunities." Rather, the evaluation reported at this 
time is tentative and superficial at best. The audience is reminded also 
that these programs have only been available to viewers since last fall. 

Furthermore, the programs' participants had originally intended that 
an ent-^rely different approach to the evaluation process would be carried 
out; namely, a community door-to-door survey. However, extenuating 
scheduling and planning difficulties prevented the original evaluation 
techniques to be utilized in time for the convention program. 
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The programs were presented on television to a potential customer 
population of 2,849 of the Allegany Video Incorporated. These thirty 
minute TV programs, as indicated previously, were .>no;vTi weekly over 
the Allegany Video Incorporated' s Channel 6. 

METHOD 

The primary method of inquiry used was a telephone interview 
conducted by 11 students in Alfred's Vocational Division, Machine Clerical 
Program under the direction of Professors Ann Wenslow and Ann Thomas. 
Student interviewers were trained by Professor Ray Hannon, A Marketing 
Specialist from the College's Business Division. 

A random sample was drawn from the customer files of Allegany Video 
Incorporated of Wellsville, New York. The total population consisted of 
a file of 2,8A9 customers, from which a sample of 215 names were drawn. 
These 215 names were then divided among the eleven college students who 
were to make the customer calls. Of the original sample drawn, 161 people 
were contacted. This constituted a 75% response (No phone, 14% \ 1 31); 
No longer on cable, 2% (N A); No response, 9% (N 19). 

The students who were to maek t e calls were given a two ho' r 
training session in proper telephone Interview techniques, including 
instructions to speak clearly, and not rapidly, to allow two or three 
minutes for purposes of identification, etc. Two days were devoted to the 
process of calling each of the customers and initial calls were made between 
the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 3:00 p«n Each girl went through her list of 
names twice, alternating the time of day when calls were made. Follow-up 
calls were made to customers missed from A:00 to 7:00 p.m. on the call days. 
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The interview questionnaire consisted of a two-part, five and 
three question schedule. A copy of the interview questionnaire is in 

Appendix D of this report. 

By way of a brief explanation concerning the two-part telephone 
interview schedule, all respondents were asked: "Have you ever seen the 
program "Allegany Opportunities" on your time and weather station - Channel 6?' 
Those who responded "yes" were then asked an additional four questions, such 
as "Do you watch it regularly?" Those who responded "no" were then 
asked two different additional questions designed to determine their interest 
in such a program, and the time of day which might most convenient for 
them provided they were interested. 

RESULTS 

In answer to Question //I (Have you ever seen ... Allegany Opportunities?) 
81% (N 131) of the respondents answered "no" they had not seen the programs, 
and 19% (N 30) had viewed at least one of the progruns during the time they 
were i jesented . 

Of these respondents who indicated that they had seen at least one of 
the programs, 27% (N 8) indicated that they had watched them regularly 
(Question #2 - "yes" respondents) while 73% (N 22) did not. Of those who 
had not viewed any of the programs, it would appear that the time presentation 
(Question #3 — "no" respondents) was not convenient and that late afternoon 
4 p.m. (11%) or early evening . 6 p.m. (10%) or 7 p.m. (11%) would have been 
better. Furthermore, of those who had seen at least one of the programs 
(Question #5 ~ "yes" i-spondents) late afternoon or evening would have 
been more convenient for them too (4 p.m. - 17%; 6 p.m. - 13%; 7 p.m. - 20%). 
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Of the respondents who had not seen the programs 5A% (N 71) indicated 
that programs describing the kinds of work engaged ir by Allegany Counlv 
residents (Question #2 — "no" respondents) would of interest to t!icm, 
while 3^j% (N AA) did not. There were 12% (N 16) of the respondents who 
chose not to answer the question. 

In terms of the "relevance" or "usefulness" of program content, of 
those who had seen one of the programs, 30% (N 9) found the material to be 
of help to them, while 50% (N 15) did not. The results indicated that 
20% (N 6) of the respondent group chose not to respond to this question. 

Question //A, "\^at is your opinion of these programs" rated on a 
scale of "Not Worthwhile" (NWW) , "Fair" (F) , "Good" (G) , "Excellent" (E) , 
or "Quality Poor, Content Good" (QC) brought response in which the 
programs were rated "Not Worthwhile" (10% — N 3) ; "Fair" (20% — N 6) ; 
"Good" (A7% ~ N lA); "Excellent^* (10% - N 3) ; and "Quality Poor, Content 
Good" (10% — N 3) respectively. One respondent (3% N 1) did not 
answer the question. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

It would appear that at the tiin> at which the programs were shown, the 
time was no^ convenient to either those respondents who had viewed the 
program or to those who had not. Thus, a change of time would seem 
appropriate based on the results of this inquiry. 

While a majority (50%) of those who had seen at least one program 
did not find them immediately "useful" or "relevant", it would seem rational 
to assume that at some time in the future these respondents might benefit 
from the experience. On the other hand, 30% of the respondents did find 
it helpful. This represents nine people out of 21 which makes it significant 
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at least from a "guidance" point of view. In addition, 57% of the 
viewers considered the programs to be worthwhile viewing. All in all, 
given some minor technical changes; i.e., time of presentation and tiie 
superficial nature of this inquiry, the project would seem to have 
potential value as a useful technique through which occupational and 
vocational information can be presented. 

Sufip;estions for Starting a Series 

We would like to offer some suggestions ''or tnose of you who 
might want to try something similar. 

1. Start with the local cable TV company to see if they will 
or are capable of putting on a series such as "Allegany 
Opportunities." 

2. Try to get a number of organizations interested in helping 
you such as counselor associations, employment sarvice, 
chamber of commerce, and service clubs. Make it a 
community venture. 

3. Survey >our community to f^nd out: whether people would 
watch your program, the b3tt time to show it, and to get 
program suggestions. 

If the ifirst three look promising, then: 

4. Set yourself a fairly short deadl-^ne for the first program 
and get them rolling. It's better to develop your competency 
as you progress than wait until you have a perfect product to 
begin. (This would not be true of a commercial venture). 
Momentum builds up as your programs progress, start shifting 
weeks or putting off new programs, makes it hard to keep going. 

5. Develop a format (see ours in Appendix A) which provides, in 
condensed form, all necessary information for putting a program 
together. Emphasis should be on people responsible for each 
stage and date and time when its to be done. Also important is 
audio-visual material needed for each program. 

6. Make use of all your school and community resources. Drafting 
or mechanical drawing and art classes good for printed graphics. 
Photography clubs and or industrial photographers can be used to 
get your action or on-sight pictures. Typing classes can be 
used for communications. Your Chamber of Commerce can provide 
leads on who to contact in business and industry* 
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7. Publicize your program as much as you can right fron! the 
start. People won't watch it if they don't know about it. 

SUMMARY 

We felt the need and had the resources to proJuce and broadcast 
over TV cable, a series of programs about occupations in Allegany 
County. By involving the community and utilizing many resourses, we 
produced ten video tapes about local occupations and had these played 
for twenty-five weeks ly the local community cable company. Community 
reaction by those who saw the programs was favorable. Many of those 
who had not seen any programs thought they would be interested in this 
type of program. 

It would appear that cable TV can be a boon to vocational 
guidance in rural areas if people are willing to put the effort into 
making programs. 
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Appendix A 

T.;. i.iOG:;A PREPARATION CHECK LIST 

1. Title of program: 

2. Program Coordinator(s) 

3. Participants (with title and company) 



4^ Permission to enter company by whom .^he^i give^ 

5^ Location(s) for filming Dates and time 



a« 
b. 

d. 



6. Type of media to be used for preparation; 

35mm slides 

Super 8 movies 

Video (if possible) 

Cassette recorder 

Other 

?• If Mr. V/ittie is not doir.g photography, name of person who is 

8. Date video taping oession at Vocational Division: ^ 

9« Projected date to be shown on cable: ^ ^ 

!$• Graphics needed and exact copy. 
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APPENDIX B 



Equipment 



Quantity 



(/pprox.) Unit Vricc* 



Video Camera including Viewfinder 



2 or 3 



$700.00 



SONY AVC 3200 DX Video Monitor 



3 or 5 



230.00 



SONY CVM-llOUA Video Tape Recorder 



1 



700.00 



SONY AV 3600 Special Effects 
Generator SONY SEG-I 



1 



475.00 



For Graphics 

Slide Projector 
Overhead projector 

Movie projector cf the variable spj^d type 



* These are approximate unit prices as of January 1, 1Q72 and may not 
accurately reflect the current market price. 
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APPENDIX C 



GRAPHICS 

Standard for all programs: 
Beginning of Program 

1. iNLLFGANY OPPORTUNITIES 

2. PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 

3. BY ALLEGANY VIDEO, INC. 

4. AND " VOCATIONAL DIVISION 

AGRICULTURAL & TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
AT ALFRED 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

5. CO-SPONSORS: 

WELLSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

NEW YORK STATE EMPLOY^^ENT SERVICE 

ALLEGANY COUNTY OCCUPATIONAL CENTER AT BELMONT 

Following Program: 
^HE END 

1. PRODUCED BY JAMES L. BLISS, DIRCTOR OF COUNSELING SEWICES 

2. DIRECTED BY HAROLD MILLER & ROBERT SELDEN - INSTRUCl ;RS 

3. TECHNICIANS: SENIOR ELECTRONIC STUDENTS VOCATIONAL DIVISION 

4. PLEASE WRITE YOUR COMMENTS TO: ALLEGANY VIDEO, INC. 

JEFFERSON STREET, WELLSVILLE, NEW YORK 

Different for each program: 

1. TITLE 

2. PROGRAM COORDINATOR 

3. PARTICIPANTS 
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Appendix D 

TELEPHONE INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr. and Mrs. , This is from Alfred State College. T would Jike 

to ask you a few questions about a local T. V. program. 

1. Have you ever seen the programs "Allegany Opportunities" on your time 
and wea^-her station — Channel 6? Yes No 

"Yes" respondents were then asked: 

£ ^ I 

2. Do you watch it regularly? Yes No 

3. Have you been able to make use of the information presented? Yes 
No 

4. What is your opinion of these programs? Not worthwhile Fair 

Good Excellent Quality Poor, Content Good 

5. Is there a more convenient time for you to watch these Programs? 
"No" respondents were the - asked : 

2. Would a program featuring different types of jobs people hoV here in 
Allegany County be of interest to yea? Yes No 

3. Wliat would be the most conveniert time for this type of program to be 
shown? Time 
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ABSTRACT 



Sampling from a population of disadvantaged high school and college 
students, this investigation was undertaken as a two part procedure which 
attempted to answer the general question: "Do the constructs of indecision 
and indecisiveness adequately describe disadvantaged individuals who ex- 
perience difficulties in making a career decision?" 

The first part of this study tested the effectiveness of the University 
of Utah Counseling Center's Career Planning Workshop as a treatment for 
vocational undecidedness in a disadvantaged population. A three groups 
design which controlled for the reactive effects of the initial testing was 
used in making this test. The results of a "gains" analysis of Ss^ scores 
on the Career Assessment Form indicated that, although those Ss^ who exper- 
ienced the workshop treatment showed more substantial increases in their 
degree of career decidedness than S^ who did not experience it, the dif- 
ferences between the groups were not statistically reliable. Thus, the 
effectiveness of the Career Planning Workshop as a treatment for vocational 
undecidedness was not confirmed* 

Given the failure to demonstrate the effectiveness of the Career 
Planning Workshop as a treatment for vocational undecidedness, the second 
segment of the study was seen as exploratory rather than definitive in 
attempting to answer the general question given above. The procedure that 
was used in this part of the investigation was to divide the Ss^ who had 
experienced the Career Planning Workshop into two groups on the basis of 
their Career Assessment Form scores. Ss^ who showed an increase in their 
degree of career decidedness subsequent to experiencing r.he workshop 
treatment were assigned to the first, or indecision, group. Ss^ who did 
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not show an Increase in their degree of career decldedness were assigned 
to the second, or indecisive, group. 

On the basis of the fomulations of Goodstein (1965) and Crites (1969), 
it was predicted that the indecision group would be significantly more 
vocationally mature; would exhibit significantly lower levels of state- 
anxiety; and would exhibit significantly lower levels of trait-anxiety 
than the indecisive group, "t" tests of differences between means for the 
two groups on the Vocational Development Inventory, and State^Trait Anxiety 
Inventory were performed to test these predictions. Although the differences 
between the groups were not statistically reliable, the trend of the data 
was in the predicted directions. The indecision group exhibited greater 
vocational maturity and less state- and trait-anxiety than the indecisive 
group. In addition, there was evidence to suggest that the indecision 
group was more Homogeneous with respect to its levels of vocational maturity 
and state- and trait-anxiety than the indecisive group. 

These findings are interpreted as lending limited support to the 
indecision and indecisive constructs when applied to a group of vocationally 
uncommitted disadvantaged students. They also suggest a need to develop 
more effective approaches in treating the problem of career undecidedness 
across different populations. 
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A CAREER DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP FOR 
ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS-^ 
Clarke G. Carney 
Kansas State University 

The Increasing diversity and change in American education and 
labor demand that high school and college students learn effective and 
efficient methods of making career decisions. Foe a large number of 
students these decisions are difficult and confusing, often resulting 
in their taking a negative view of themselves and the world around them. 
This is particularly true for economically disadvantaged students whose 
career patterns are shaped by many complex and, oftentimes, competing 
social-cultural forces. 

Recently, state and federal governments have invested a considerable 
amount of their resources in establishing guidance programs to help the 
disadvantaged. Several studies (cited by Hansen, 1970) have shown 
that many disadvantaged students are responsive to well-planned structured 
programs designed to give them information about educational-vocational 
opportunities and the process of career development. Despite these 
generally favorable findings, however, the question must be asked. 
"Why do some disadvantaged individuals benefit from educational-vocational 
guidance and others do not?" The answer to this question has strong 

Based on the author's doctorsl dissertation entitled Anxiety in 
^ Career Decision Processl An Experimental Test of GoodsteiP's 
Indecision and Indecisive Constructs . Department of Educational 
Psychology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1972. 
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implications for developiag and assessing future guidance programs 
aimed at helping disadvantaged individuals in making their career 
choices. 

Two concepts developed by Goods tein (1965) and expanded by Crites 
(1969) may provide the beginnings of an answer to this question. 
Goodstein identifies two types of vocationally uncommitted individuals. 
The first experiences career indecision . He cannot make a career choice 
because he lacks both the appropriate aevelopmental experiences and the 
occupational information for making such a decision. Because of social 
pressure to make a choice, he may become quite anxious about his inability 
to choose a career. Providing him with experience in decision making 
and appropriate information should have three consequences: (1) he will 
be able to make a career choice, (2) his high level of anxiety will be 
reduced, and (3) he should show a substantial gain in his level of 
vocational maturity. In the disadvantaged population he may be seen as 
the person who benefits from the types of programs mentioned above. 

The second vocationally uncommitted individual is described by Goodstein 
as being indecisive * Because of a high level of anxiety associated with 
personal-social conflicts, the indecisive person has a difficult time 
making any decision even though he may possess the information to do so. 
His anxiety is attributable to a variety of competing factors, including for 
the disadvantaged individual a conflict between the non-competitive values 
of his cultural group and the achievement orientation of the broader 
society. The indecisive person will not benefit by an exposure to relevant 
career information. Indeed, such an experience will only serve to make 
Mm more anxious because it will reactivate conflicts associated with 
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decision making. Accordingly, his low level of vocational maturity 

will not be affected by an exposure to relevant occupational information. 

Using a modification of the experimental design developed by Crites 
(1969) and sampling from a population of vocationally undecided high 
school and college students, this investigation was undertaken to evaluate 
the empirical utility of Goodstein's (1965) indecision and indecisive 
constructs. This purpose can be described by the general question: 
"Do the constructs of indecision and indecisiveness adequately describe 
disadvantaged individuals who experience difficulties in making a career 
choice?" 

Research Design 

The students were randomly assigned to treatment and no treatment 
groups prior to the initial testings. The workshop treatment was 
required of all Summer Aid and Neighborhood Youth Corps summer employees 
of the Ogden, Utah Office of Internal Revenue, including those who 
were vocationally committed prior to the experiment. The data for 
the vocationally decided students was eliminated from the data pool 
before statistical analyses were performed. 

Of the remaining twenty-eight students used in this study, four 
were Caucasian, fifteen were Mexican-American, one was American Indian, 
and eight were Negro. Ten of the students were male and eighteen 
were female. The grade levels for the group ranged from high school 
freshman to college sophomore with the median age being eighteen years. 

Three instruments were used in this study. They were: (1) the 
Career Assessment Form, CAF, (adapted from Goodson^s, 1970, Student 
Information Sheet), a measure of career decidedness requiring respondents 
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to rate themselves on a continuum ranging from "no choice**, to 
"tentative choice**, to **final choice**; (2) the Vocational Development 
Inventory, VDI, (Crites, 1965), a measure of vocational maturity; 
and (3) the State-Trait An-ilety Inventory, STAI, (Spielberger et al, 
1969), a measure of state anxiety, anxiety associated with specific 
transitory states, and trait anxiety, a general proneness to be anxious. 

The University of Utah Counseling Center ^s Career Development 
Workshop for En*^ering New Students was used as the experimental treatment for 
this investigation. During the three hour workshop, the participants were 
invol>^ed in lectures, exercises, and discussions led by counselors 
from the University of Utah Counseling Center and the local State Employ- 
ment Security Office, These procedures are designed to give participants 
information about the process of decision making, about themselves — 
their interests, abilities, limitations, and values — and about current 
educational-vocational trends in Utah. The workshop was presented in 
such a way that it would assist non-college bound as well as college 
bound students in actively exploring and setting their educational goals. 

Due to the necessity for all students to receive the workshop 
treatment and difficulties associated with time commitments, a three 
group design that allowed all of the students to receive the workshop 
treatment at one time was developed. The resulting design is shown 
in Figure 1. As is shown in Figure 1, the tests were administered at 
one week intervals. The duration of the experiment from first testing 
to final testing was three weeks with the Career Development Workshop 
occurring on the same day as the second week's testing. The sequence of 
the administration of tie different instruments is outlined in Table 1. 
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In the design shown in Figure 1 and Table 1 the first group (group 1) 
served as a control group. Students in this group were tested on all 
measures on two occasions separated by a one week interval. They did not 
receive the Career Development Workshop as part of this investigation. 

The second group (group 2) served as the experimental group. It 
received an initial CAF testing during the first week but was not tested 
on the other measures. Several hours before they received the workshop 
treatment daring the second week the students in this group were tested 
on the VDI and STAI. One week following the workshop students in group 2 
were re tested on all of the instruments. 

The third group (group 3) was used as an additional control group 
testing for any reactive or sensitizing effects that might have occurred 
as a consequence of the initial VDI and STAI testing. Students in 
this group were given only the CAF during the first week's testing. 
They were not tested during the second week but were tested on all 
measures at the third week's testing. 

The primary limitation of the design used in this investigation is 
that because the groups were tested at different intervals some control 
over history and maturation may have been lost. However, in questioning 
the students and their supervisors there did not seem to be any evidence 
to suggest that these conditions had differentially affected the three 
groups, especially • 1th regard to the type or amount of occupational 
information they were exposed to. 

Results 

The first analysis determined if there were any significant differences 
between the three groups in their degree of career decidedness prior to 
the experiment. In making this assessment, an ANOV was performed on the 
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students' initial CAF scores. The results of this analysis indicated that 
the groups were not significantly different in their degree of career 
decidedness at the beginning of the experiment. 

The second analysis was used to determine the effectiveness of the 
Career :^evelopment Workshop as a treatment for vocational undecidedness . 
An ANOV of student gain scores from initial testing to retest was used ir. 
performing the analysis. The null hypothesis was used in this study because 
it was not known if a three hour workshop in career planning would produce 
any significant changes in the students' levels of career decidedness, 
vocational maturity, and state- and trait-anxiety. In null form, the 
hypothesis to be tested in analyzing student gain scoi-s on the CAF 
was stated as follows: 

1. There are no significant differences in the degree of career 
decidedness of students who experience the Career P^anning 
Workshop and those who do not. 
The results cf the initial and retestings of the three groups on 
the CAF are shown in Table 2. The results of the gain score analysis 
of this data, shown in Table 3, indicated that although students who 
experienced the workshop treatment showed substantially greater gains 
in their degree of career decidedness than students who did not experience 
the workshop treatment, the differences between the groups were not 
statistically reliable. Thus, null hypothesis one could not be rejected. 
The data also show that the initial VDI and STAI testings did not produce 
a significant reactive effect on students' scores on the CAF retest. 

The third set of analyses was performed to test the empirical utility 
of the indecision and indecisive constructs. The rationale in making 
these statistical comparisons required that su>sequent to exposing 
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vocationally undecided students to relevant career planning information, 
two outcomes must obtain: First, students in the treated groups 
(groups 2 and 3) must show significantly greater gains in their degree 
of career decidedness after experiencing the workshop treatment than 
students who did not experience it. If they did not, then changes in 
their degree of career decidedness from initial test to retest would 
have to be attributed to factors other than the effects of the workshop 
treatment. Second, within the treated groups there would have to be 
some individuals .*ho showed a gain in their degree of career decidedness 
and some who did not. Those showing a gain would be pe'^sons who had 
problems of indecision, but who were able to resolve the. given 
appropriate information. Those not showing a gain would be persons 
with problems of indecisiveness since they were unable to move in the 
direction of making : career decision even though they haa relevant 
information. 

The failure to empirically demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
Career Development Workshop as a treatment for vocational undecidedness 
limits any inferences that can be made fron* subsequent tests of the 
validity of the indecision and indecisive constructs. However, on 
the basis of the evidence indicating that the groups who received the 
workshop treatment showed more substantial gains in career decidedness 
than the untreated group, it was decided to follow through on the tests 
of the indecision and indecisive constructs. Given the limitation noted 
above the evidence gathered in this way is regarded as exploratory 
rather than definitive. 

The small number of students in the experimental group (group 2 
of the first analysis) made a statistical comparison of the indecision 
and indecisive individuals within it unfeasible. On the basis of the 
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evidence indicating that reliable differences existed between the groups 
on the CAF initial and retest, the data of groups 2 and 3 — both of which 
had experienced the workshop treatment — were pooled to form one group. 
Students within the pooled group were then divided into indecision and 
indecisive groups using the criteria given previously, "t" tests of 
differences between the indecision and indecisive groups indicated that 
although the two groups were statistically equivalent on the initial CAF 
testing they were statistically distinct on the CAF retest. This suggests 
that the indecision and indecisive groups can be viewed as being reliably 
different in their degree of career decidedness following an exposure to 
the workshop treatment. 

Three null hypotheses were tested by "t" tests of differences 
between means in comparing the VDI data and STAI data of the indecision 
and indecisive groups. The critical region for all tests of significance 
was the .05 level. 

The first null hypothesis to be tested in this way stated: There 
are no significant differences in the levels of vocational maturity of 
the indecision and indecisive groups* A comparison of the mean scores 
of the indecision and indecisive groups on the VDI retest, shown in 
Table 4, indicated that the directions of the differences between the two 
groups in their levels of vocational maturity was in accordance with 
Goodstein's (1965) model. However, the magnitude of the differences was 
not statLritically significant. Thus, the null hypothesis could not be 
rejected • In comparing the standard deviations of the two groups, it 
appears that the indecision group was substantially less variable in its 
levels of vocational maturity than the indecisive group* 
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The null hypothesis to be tested in the second :om^jarison stated: 
There are no significant differences in the levels of state anxiety of the 
indecision and indecisive groups. The data of Table 5 reveals that although 
the direction of the differences between the indecision and indecisive 
groups on the STAI - state retest conformed to Goodstein's model, the 
magnitude of the difference was not statistically reliable. Consequently, 
the null hypothesis could not be rejected. As with the VDI, a comparison 
of the standard deviations of the two groups on the STAI-state indicated 
that the indecision group showed considerably less variability in its 
levels of state anxiety than the indecisive group. 

The third null hypothesis stated: There are no significant differences 
in the levels of trait anxiety of the indecision and indecisive groups* 
The results of the "t" test summarized in Table 6 indicate that this null 
hypothesis could not be rejected. As with the VDI and STAI-state data, 
the direction of the group mean differences was in accordance with Goodstein's 
model; however, the magnitude of the differences was not statistically 
reliable. Again, the indecision group showed considerably less variability 
tnan the indecisive group. 

Discussion 

The first segment of this investigation was designed to determine the 
effectiveness of the Career Development Workshop as a treatment for 
vocational undecidedness in a disadvantaged student population* From 
the results of the ANOV of CAF gain scores, it appears that the Career 
Development Workshop is not an effective means of treating vocational 
undecidedness in a disadvantaged student group. 
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Several factors may account for this result. First, the sample 
of students in this study cut across a broad range of educational, age, 
racial, and cultural characteristics. While a sample of this type may 
be representative of a broad spectrum of personal characteristics, its 
representativeness is also a limitation. There is evidence to suggest 
that individuals vary in their degree of career decidedness, vocational 
maturity, and state- and trait-anxiety at different age and grade levels 
(Crites, 1965; 1969; Spielberger et^ al , 3 971). There is also evidence 
indicating that individuals vary in their exposure to occupational 
information, work seeking skills, and vocational maturity according 
to their racial^cultural backgrounds (Borrow, 1966, Blum and Rossi, 
1969; Crites, 1971; Hilaski, 1971)* 

This suggests that the workshop experience may not have been 
developmentally timely for a substantial portion of the students. It 
also suggests a need to develop a better understanding of the career 
development processes of individuals in different racial and cultural 
groups. Once this new normative data is available we may b'* able to 
make more meaningful assessments of the effects of different career 
planning treatments. 

A second concern raised by this study is that of how the condition 
of the workshop presentation affected the motivational set of the student 
participants. The workshop was presented as part of the students' 
siunmer work experience with the possible consequence that they may have 
seen their participation as being involuntary. Thii? raises the question 
of how individuals respond to such conditions. Do they respond by 
active personal involvement or do they view it as a necessary but not 
personally relevant part of their work experience? The evidence from 
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this investigation suggests a strong need to consider these questions and 
to take the answers into account in planning future programs of this type. 

Third, as it was presented in this study, the Career Development 
Workshop was of a one-shot form. Given the developmental nature of the 
career decision process, a more appropriate and effective format may be 
a series of workshops conducted over a protracted period of time which 
take into account the cultural-developmental characteristics of the 
recipients . 

The second segment of this investigation attempted to answer the 
general question: "Do the constructs of indecision and indecisiveness 
adequately describe disadvantaged individuals who experience difficulties 
in making a career choice?" 

None of the statistical comparisons yielded significant differences, 
indicating that the concepts of indecision and indecisiveness do not 
adequately describe vocationally uncommitted disadvantaged students. 
However, close inspection of the data suggests possible merit to the 
indecision and indecisive constructs when applied to a diverse sample of 
vocationally undecided disadvantaged students. In all comparisons the 
direction of the differences between the means of the indecision and in- 
decisive groups was in the predicted direction. Thus, the trend of the 
data conformed to Goodstein's (1965) model. The indecision group exhibited 
greater vocational maturity and less state- and trait-anxiety than the 
indecisive group. 

On each of the dependent measures, the indecision group showed 
substantially less variability than the indecisive group, suggesting 
that individuals who show an increase in their degree of career decidedness 
subsequent to experiencing the workshop treatment constitute a more 
homogeneous group than those who do not show such a change. Thus, in 
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accordance with Goodstein's model, individuals can be divided Into 
Indecision and Indecisive categories after an exposure to occupational 
information. However, the differences between the two groups "^y be 
better assessed by pre-post comparisons of differences between variances 
than by tests of differences between means at post-test. 

These findings indicate that future treatments for vocational 
undecldedness must be oriented toward the particular needs of the 
recipients. In some slfaations, it is better to treat the problem of 
vocational undecldedness as though it stemmed from information and skill 
deficiencies. In others, the personal-social concerns of the individual 
must be dealt with before vocational exploration is undertaken. What 
is needed now is a way of determining which form of difficulty the 
individual is experiencing prior to exposing him to treatment rather than 
after he has been treated. 
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Group 



Condition 




CAF 




3rd week 

0 
0 



Figure 1. Three groups design used in this study 

Note: The workshop was given on the same day as the 
testing for groups 1 and 2 

CAF = Career Assessment Form 
R - random assignment to groups 
0 - test observation 
X = workshop treatment 



TABLE 1 



Testing Sequence Used in this Investigation. 





Group 


1st Week 


2nd Week 


3rd Week 


1 

e 

i. 
3 


CAF, VDI, STAI 
CAF 
CAF 


CAF, VDI, STAI 
VDI, STAI 


CAF, VDI, STAI 
CAF, VDI. STAI 
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TABLE 2 



Data of the Initial and Retestings of Groups 
1, 2, and 3 on the Career Assessment Form 









Initial Test 




Retest 




Difference 


Group 


Condition 


N 


X 


6 


N 


X 




(X2 - Xi) 


1 


no 

workshop 


11 


3.09 


0.99 


11 


3.45 


1.16 


+0.36 


2 


workshop 


7 


2.86 


1.84 


7 


3.54 


1.40 


+0.68 


3 


workshop 


10 


2.00 


1.00 


10 


2.80 


1.53 


+0.80 



TABLE 3 



Results of a "gains" Analysis Comparing 
Groups 1, 2, and 3 on the CAF. 



Source SS df MS F 

Total 40.68 27 

Between 1.10 2 0.55 0.33* 

Within 39.58 25 1.67 



*P>0.20 



27>0 
TAHLE A 



Results of a "t" Test of Differences Between the 
Indecision and Indecisive Groups on the VDI Retest. 



Group 


N 


X 


6 




Indecision 


8 


32.63 






Indecisive 


9 


28.89 


7.66 




*df»15 


P>0.15 


TABLE 5 






Results 
Indecision 


of a "t" Test of Differences 
and Indecisive Groups on the 


Between the 
STAT-State Re 


:est . 




Group 


N 


X 


6 




Indecision 


8 


86.26 


6.02 


1.46 * 


Indecisive 


9 


93.78 


14.57 





*df=15 P>0.10 

TABLE 6 

Results of a "t" test of Differences Between the 
Indecision and Indecisive Groups on the STAI-Trait Retest 





Group 


N 


X 






Indecision 
Indecisive 


8 
9 


75.50 
81.33 


6.60 
16.06 


0.97 * 



*df-15 



P>0.15 
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NEED FOR A TRAINING PROGRAM: 



Persons experienced in the field of hunnan services agree that 
fornnal training opportunities aro essential to enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of hunnan service workers on behalf of their clients. 
It is the purpose of this program to meet the need for such 
training . Based on previous experiences with the training of 
human service workers, we have designed a program which 
will increase relevant knowledge, develop specific skills, 
and foster attitudes appropriate for the provision of effective 
human services . 
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OBJECTIVES OF TRAININ G 

To cr^eate an atmosphere in which each trainee will innprove 
hts Interpersonal skills, grow as a person, and accept the 
challenge of beconning an effective hunnan service worker 

To equip trainees with the generic knowledge and skills 
necessary to work in the field of hunnan services 

To develop the art of effective communication and participant 
observation 

To develop work-patterns enabling trainees to perform success- 
fully in the human services field 
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OVERVIEW THE PROGRAM : 

Basic Principles 

Involvement of students through imnnediate participation 

Pronnotion of self-awareness by work in snnaU groups 

Increase in sensitivity to problems of others by utili- 
zation of past and current experience of the students 
themselves 

Increase in tolerance and acceptance of deviant conduct 
by exposure to a variety of disturbed behaviour 

Components 

Practical experience 

Classroom instruction 

Field trips to community agencies 

Interpersonal v^/oH<shop (individual counseling if needed) 

Supplementary remedial education and/or college 
attendance 
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METHODS OF TRAINING: 



Practical L:xperience 

All trainees will participate under supervision in the 
clinical psychiatric activities of the USC-LAC Medical 
Center and the Central City Comnnunity Mental Health 
Center for about 60% of their tinne. They will participate 
tn direct contact with patients, individually and in groups, 
observe patients and report on thenn to professional staff 
members. They will be exposed to a variety of treatment 
modalities: milieu therapy, group therapy, psychodrama, 
occupational and recreational therapy on the in-patient and 
day treatment services; evaluation; crisis intervention; 
family and group therapy in out-patient clinics. They 
will serve as receptionist interviewers, greeting patients, 
orienting them, assisting them in the filling out of forms, 
and interpreting for Spanish speaking patients . They will 
refer patients and accompany them to community agencies, 
thus, gaining direct knowledge of the use of community 
resources. They will work with families of patients, make 
home visits, report on the progress of discharged patients 
and motivate patients to return for aftercare. At the Mental 
Health Center, they will,in addition^ assist patients to find 
jobs, adequate housing, and contact with appropriate social 
groups. 



Classroom^ Instruction 

(a) Small group seminars conducted by staff and 
invited experts 

(b) Group discussions in which material is presented by 
trainers and trainees 

(c) Case reviews 

(d) Irformal small group discussions facilitating the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills and bridging 
social distance between the participants 
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(e) Activity Learning 

A Chinese aphorisnn states: "If I hear it, I forget; 
if I see it, I remember; if I do it, I know ." 
Participation in activities involves the trainee more 
intimately in the learning process than any other 
method . The trainer will stress important aspects 
of each activity. The trainees will take responsi- 
bility for individual group situations and discuss 
their experiences with each other 



(f) Creation of a Workbook 

Each trainee will create his own training manual . 
It will combine printed material furnished by the 
staff and material prepared by the trainees: 



(1) Controlled notes - which minimize note 
taking, provide information which may 
be reviewed at leisure, and free the 
trainees to listen and to participate in 
discussions 

(2) Information sheets - which will contain 
the salient data of specific topics 

(3) Linear program instruction sheets - which 
will allow the trainees to review their 
learning at their own pace 



G) 



Role playing 



(2) Simulation (Games) 



(g) 



Audio-visual aids 



0) 



Training films 



(2) Flannel-boards and flip-charts 
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(3) Posters 

(4) Chalk-board 

(5) Videotapes 

Videotapes of discussion groups and activi- 
ties will be replayed for confrontation, to 
analyze problems, and to demonstrate 
techniques 



Field Trips to Comnnunity Agencies 

The trainees will visit a representative sample of agencies in 
the fields of welfare , health, mental health, education, and 
correction. They will be oriented to the functions of the agencies, 
and their observations will be discussed subsequently. 



Interpersonal Workshops (Individual Counseling if Needed) 

Small group meetings with a trained staff participant are de- 
signed to reduce interpersonal tensions among trainees and 
between trainees and staff to demonstrate group process, to 
increase psychological sensitivity and self -awareness, and t 
deal with specific program problems. 

Trainees who need personal counseling will have access to tl 
services of an expert mental health professional on request. 



Supplementary Remedial Education and/or College A ttendance 

The New Careers Program specifically prescribes that each 
trainee be given an opportunity to continue formal training to 
the extent of his potentials and his willingness. In this manner 
the road i- opened towards upward mobility. 

Simultaneously with the training in generic huma.i service skills, 
the trainees resume and continue whatever formal education they 
have had in remedial programs and in selected college classes. 
This supplemental education is coordinated through the Office 
of the Director of Personnel , County of Los Angeles . 
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A NEW LOOK AT WORK, PLAY AND JOB SATISFACTION 
H. I . Day 

The Ontario Institute for Studies In Education 

Work 

In contemporary Western culture work is commonly portrayed as a 
necessary evil- It was forced upon us when Adam and Eve were driven 
out of tne Garden of EJen and were told that they must earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brows. Work is a necessity because the harsh 
realities of our biological existence force us to labour to provide 
the basic reauirements of life and, if we desire more than those - and 
who is not motivated today to acquire more than mere subsistence - 
we must work long and hard. Work is also portrayed ;n our culture as 
evil because Adam, and so all mankind, was disobedient and work is the 
expiation of our guilt feelings for disobedience. More realistically, 
work Is Imposed upon us and like all impositions is therefore resented. 

Work has not always been viewed as a necessary evil. At 
different times fhrouqh the ages it has been variously interpreted. 
The Greeks and 'Romans, for example, saw it as evil but with the avail- 
aDillty of slaves, were able to reject it as unnecessary for free men. 
With The rise of Christianity and especiaMv under the influence of 
the Protestant ethic an attempt was made to remove the stigma of evil- 
ness and to represent work as a loving obliqaticn to a divine -eino. 
Yet, things that are necessary seem rarely to be viewed as good and 
gradually, with the rise of capitrlism and the misery of sweat shop 
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conditions, the connotation or evilness returned to the concept of work* 
Dictionary definitions of work ovoid applyinq pejorative conno- 
tations. Wobster's Cclleqiate Dictionary, for example, defines work as 
*^the exertiofi of fitronqth or faculties to accomplish .:iometh i ng" - It 
also qlves synonyms such as "occupation*', ''employment*', *^task", and 
*'duty", IVhile too connotation of necessity is obvious in the words 
"dutv'* and "trjsk" there is no ackncwledc]enent that within ou ulture 
evilness is the commonly held affect. 

Santayana (^^50) lists three motives for .^orK,- want, ambition, 
and love of occupation. Ho says, 

"in a social aemocracy, after the first was eliminated, the 
last alone would remain efficacious. Love of occupation, 
althouoh it occasionally accompanies and cheers every sort 
of labour could never induce man original ly to undertake 
arduous and uninteresting tasks, nor persevere in them If 
by chance or waywardness such tasks had been once under- 
taken. Inclination can never be the general motive for 
the work now Imposed on the masses.*' (p. . 

Vroom too ponders the reasons that make people work and con- 

eludes: 

I- They provide waqes to the role occupant in return for his 
services. 

2. Thev renuire from the role occupant the expenditure of mental 
or physical energy, 

3. They permit the role occupant to contribute to the production 
of aoods or services. 

4. They permit or require of the role occupant social Interaction 
with oTher persons. 

T). They define, at least in part, the social status of the role 
occucant. (Vroom, 1964: p* 30). 
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Mennlnger (1964) In a basfc textbook used in most vocational 
guidance courses in America suggests that "to the psychiatrist work is 
an essential activity of the mentally healthy person, a mature person.*' 
\\e argues that work satisfies many psychological needs which cannot be 
net easily in other ways. These include an outlet for hostile or 
aggressive drives and job sa'^Isf act ions derived from the worthwhi leness 
of work, pleasant personal relations with other workers, a chance to 
be a member of the team, and the satisfaction associated with allegiance 
with a superior being. 

Common in all of these definitions is one feati^re - that work is 
an activity of which the goal is the production of soriethlng and whose 
satisfactions are derived from objects or situations extrinsic to the 
nature of the task. For example, although Vroom argued that one goal 
of work Is the exertion of physical energy, this goal is not intrlnsi-- 
caify bound to the characteristics of the activity itself. 

Thus work seems not to be Intrinsically rewarding. Rather, the 
rewards of work are to be sought In Its products. In the creation of an 
object or event that In turn reinforces the worker. The reinforcement 
may be obtained by selling the product, by displaying It to others, or 
by the receipt of rewards for having produced something. The rewards 
may be financial gain, status, prestige, security or even a feeling of 
weariness. Thus the laborer on a production line 1$ working, as Is the 
surgeon who performs an operation, the artist who sells his work, the 
academician who publishes his research findings and the teacher who 
submits a year-end report on his students* progress. 
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In this sense an activity Is pleasurable to the extent that 
the anticipated reward Is pleasurable. If a painter expects to sell 
the painting he Is working on, he enjoys the anticipation of the pleasure 
he will derive from the receipt and disbursement of the money, and the 
prestige and fame that may follow its sale. 

Yet one would argue that there is usually some pleasure in 
the performance of a task. Shimmln (1966) argues that while work is 
often assumed to be neither pleasurable Dor set f -reward i ng, it should 
not be viewed simply as something people do not like doing. The teacher 
may enjoy his interchange with his pupils and the writer the creative 
Involvement In his paper. While this may be less apparent with the 
laborer on the production line, it Is not entirely untrue. One can find 
many blue collar workers who enjoy their labor and not merely the rewards 
they derive from their jobs. 

Thus it must be granted that activities may have intrinsically 
rewarding aspects. There may be characteristics In an experience that 
may make Its doing pleasurable In and of itself. 

Play 

Such characteristics are usually Inhered in activities which 
we subsume under the rubric of play . Play might be defined as those 
activities which i^ork Is not - recreation, amusement, hobbles, leisure 
and other voluntary fun ectivttles* 

A number of psychologists and sociologists have attempted to 
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define the concept of play or have offered criteria that playful behavior 
would meet. The definitions are not, of course, congruent and some 
criteria include activities that others would not. But, as with defini- 
tions of work, the^e are common features In many of the expoGitions, 
Valeniine (1942), for example, defined play as '*any activity which is 
carried out entirely for its own sake.*' Piaget (1951) listed a number 
of generally accepted criteria defining play as an end in itself, a 
spontaneous activity and one carried on for pleasure* Margaret Mead 
(1950) In a discussion of work and play described work as an activity 
"that Is purposeful and directed towards ends that lie outside that 
activity" In contrast with the se I f -rewarding character of play. 

In all of these definitions play seems to be characterized as 
spontaneous, i.e. an act the reward for which is intrinsic to the acti- 
vity Itself. But to relegate the definition of act to spontaneity is 
to abrogate one's responsibility to scientific investigation and compre- 
hension. For spontaneity can be traced back In time and anchored down 
to a reaction to an Instlgatory stimulus with no biologically important 
consequence, O'' as Schlossberg (1947) put It, "seems useless In the eyes 
of an observer". 

The molivdtion for play Is derived from stimuli which directly 
affect the central nervous system. Following theoretical formulations 
by Berlyne (I960, 1968), play can be defined as one type of response to 
situations characterized by high levels of ambiguity, complexity, 
novelty and similar environmental variables - all of which serve to 
Induce a moderate level of uncertainty, response conflict, physiological 
Imbalance and neural tension In the body. 
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H,v/ .1 tvp<? o* dci;vitv that inrluco-. information search, 
,uitl rr.ininn and rcootitious Dr..r.tice. motivntod bv tack of informa- 
tion, .ncertaintv about the concentual i zat ion a precept and choice 
of an nopronriato response in a situation of hiqh ambiquity, etc. 
Induces exMcration of the source of uncertainty, [xplorition often 
t.-j«es thP fr.rrr of locomotion, nan i pu I at ion , anc tostinc of various 
solutions. P!r,v incl-des these exploratory resconses in any comDi na- 
tion, is initiated in the Drosence of uncertaint-/ and may oe abandoned 
pitncr when all the uncertainty is resolved or .,non other environmental 
stimuli with hinher levels of uncertainty becom- more attractive and 
\r,inrc-A\r)n to th,: individual und are seen as mor^ conducive to 
exploration. Children nlay more than adults, orobafcly because they are 
more dt libertv to choose to react to interest inq environments and can 
move amonn various alternatives with creator ease. Their behavior is 
usual IV termed fm.. The ' idle rich" have fun too and thei r amusements 
are often di so laved in the newspapers and maaazines to be read by the 
Tor<3 restricte<' and "unfortunate" readers. 

f'la,' is also a form of learninn and rehearsal. It is practice 
in noinina competence, i.e. the capacity to interact effectively with 
onr's onvironment (V.hite. iWi) . The individual i n the presence of 
•jrcrri.^inty nu-^t learn tnrou^h exploration and practice to gain mastery 
,,nd cotiprehenr.ion over envi romnental conditions as well as his own 
aiilities. He en.ioys tho repetitious nractice in which he reduces 
uPCMrrnintv ,^nd .-rones proficient in respond i no appropriately and 
rfficientlv to a situation. Thi<; activity is not confined only to 
children hut i -m ononinn process throuqh I'fe. 

.-I,.v i'. often rrn^rded as frivolous and fit mainly for children. 
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»'^av ^>nvr *"oon fb^ ^t^>fuicnc^. of the ^rotostant ethir th<*.* rrscf^ '>oc»ct\ 
io^r-'r^<J*» t*u n l-i ' ♦ - * • /:nc; view ac tritn, t< r i:ocir»-»-v "i=»r' tr 

n^^-work actjvitto^. lodav, as increased Droductivity anc autofriation 
oNcw neople to ro:U;co the proportion of tine sp'^^''^ wopk, thp t3")otjn^ 
Dlav io on the increob? in t"e fern of recreation, ''.ojrts, hnln jo*^ 
on^ ot per leisure act I vi t Icl*. 

(TGnordllv. .vcrl and otay >ire seen as fr.otjfiMy exclusive rjcti- 
vitiofi, l.c, rt person iG cither ennaqed in or in plf^y, historical I 

th^ Oreel< and ^co^Otin freemen enqaned ir plav althounh some of their names 
v.ouid scarcely t)e torred play today, fact, it is rather difficult 
tr* c i s f i nnu i sh tt,e +wo ^sct i v i 1 1 es in moUer n nar^es . "^odav . anateurs 
ind nrofessionals olav and work toqetfier in cofpneti'^ions such as /^enn is 
^r-^ qolf. They exoend eouivalent amounts of eneroy. and the rewards of 
sticcess lie in the :irocess of o lay! no a aood aame as well as in the 
t*?xtrinsic rewards of status <^nd prestlqe. The only distinction Lctween 
the work of the profess ionat and the play of the amateur lies in the 
tact that only the former mav receive financial and material rewards 
^o*^ success. 

It may Ix useful to view the two, work and plav, not os 

separate activities, hu1 rather as comn t imontarv cor^nonents of all 
f.ct ; vi'f fos. Tt^tiS. part of eac'. activity is v;or'<, ano tn^ remainder is 
13 fay. Ihe pain+f** ol^.-^'ns sat isf art ion ^ror« t"-^ cr<^-i*tve act as welt 
as in the ant i ci nation or a sale. The car salesman derives satisfaction 
hoth ^rom the process of understand i nq the idiosyncrasies of i customer 
and in n^:ininr, nasterv cvc * him and mnnioulatinq Mri tc purchase, Lut 
also tpom the commission he rr^celvos for completinn +5,0 sale. 
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This formulation would be In agreement with Cohen (1953) who 
suonested that it is appropriate to think of a composite work-play 
continuum on which a alven activity can be placed accord inq to the 
extent to which it displays several characteristics. 

Althouqh every activity includes both work and play components 
the proportion of each may vary. New, ambiguous and complex tasks are 
Composed of a large proportion of interesting elements. But uncertaintv 
oradually decreases with repetition and comoetence and tasks tend to 
become redundant, stereotyped, mundane and tedious. Tne proportion of 
play in an activitv decreases and the proportion of work increases. The 
continuation of an activity thus becomes more dependent upon extrinsic 
rewards. If the status, economic or power reward fs sufficient, activities 
nav be continued even when they have become almost exclusively work, 
althouqh they may be regarded as boring, unpleasant, uninteresting and 
tedious. 

Younq children are permitted to pursue activities motivated to 
a great extent by intrinsic rewards. They can therefore afford to 
abandon an activity when its intrinsic motivation has diminished. The 
process of education is, at least In some part, directed to the training 
of children to remain with activities after the Intrinsic rewards are 
reduced. Such training is carried on under the quise of developing a 
mature and responsible attitude to life. In school children are taught 
that work comes before play and that extrinsic rewards are of greater 
con'scauence than Intrinsic satisfactions. 

Neff, in his book Work and Human Behavior (Neff , 1968) argues 
that '*work is not at all a natural human activity." Human beings must 
learn to become workers and the necessary skills are taught during the 
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educational process. He feels that a 'work personality" must be formed. 
This personality Is wlllinn to carry oii activities whose basic objectives 
are Instrumental - ^he production of something. The formation of such 
a personality reouires the shaping of an Individual who Is wlilinq to 
accept restrictions on his free movement from activity 1o activity and 
the compulsions of stability, endurance and responsibility for the sake 
of extrinsic rewards. The successful graduate of the educational system 
has learned how to work, has chosen a career and is ready to undertake 
a Job. 

Job Satisfaction 

The term Job usually refers to an individual piece of work 
done in the course of one's occupation or trade. As such it is anti- 
thetical to game which is seen as a non-job occupation. But Jobs and 
games have both Intrinsic and extrinsic components. Both Jobs and games 
refer to activities that extend over a period of ftme, have elements of 
repetition and may Include one or more related activities. 

The main distinction between jobs and games lies In the moti- 
vation for their performance: Jobs are mainly instrumental, extrinsi- 
cal ty motivated and directed towards the creation of a product. Work 
constitutes tnerefore a high proportion of the activities In a Job. 
Games are mainly, but not entirely. Intrinsically motivated. Games 
can also be prestigious. Doing a job well Is extr ins leal ly rewarding; 
it can also be pleasing. 

Job satisfaqtlon Is derivable both from the activity Itself 
and from the anticipation of the rewards 1o be obtained upon Its comple- 
tion. Hertzberg attempted to separate out these two constituents of a Job 
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(Hertzberq, !9%). ne arqued that each jot; has motivational and hygienic 
comoonents. The former include achievement, recognition, work i+self, 
responsibi I !ty and advancefnent . Hert7berq argued that the existence of 
motivational characteristics in a job provided satisfaction and their 
non-existence did not cause dissatisfaction, but merely a lack of satis- 
faction. Under the head I no of nyqienlc components, he included company 
poljcv and admi nistrarion, supervii^ion, salary, interpersonal relations 
(suoervision) and work i no conditionr. Hygienic characteristics were 
said to affect the denree of dissatisfaction with the Job. Thus, a 
hiqh salary would not cause satisfaction, but merely reduce dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Hertzberq may have been extreme in dichotomizing jo!* charecter- 
i sties into two types and treating them as orthoaonal factors. It is 
true that the hygienic fadors are extrinsic to the activity and so do 
not provide satisfaction to the Ind'vlduai during the performance of 
a task. But the anticipation of the reward (e,Q., money) may be satis- 
fying. One nay take pleasure not only in doing a Job well but also in 
expecting that one iltFy get paid well. Moreover, some of the factors 
that Hertzberq Included under the heading of motivational, such as 
responsibility and advancement, could not be included in the task- 
intrinsic definition, tor their reward, delivered to the worker in the 
form of recognition, advancement, etc., is not Inherent in the nature 
of the task itself. 

Jobs differ in the initial proportion of intrinsic and extrin- 
sic motivational components. These differences may, in part, be due to 
the flexibility and atiount of structure built Into them by the employer 
or by the previous occupants. A job description Is usually a poor 
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exoosltion of these relationship? and knowledae -^he pronortion of the 
intrinsic component is oenerally transmitted by worr of mouth, usual ly 
from other employees in the orqani zation. Thus a prospective employee 
may ask how much freedom to "do your own thina" there is on the job. or 
''how much does the boss ride you?*' These Questions are mainly directed 
to ascertain! no the amount of flexibility existent in the job tha^ 
would allow scoDe for interest and personal arowth. 

One minht expect that jobs with less potential for intrinsic 
satisfaction would be desioned to yield qreater extrinsic reward - niqher 
salary, status, etc., but the reverse is often the case. Blue collar 
jobs that provide little satisfaction in their accomplishment are often 
Doorly salaried and of low status. Their main source of satisfaction 
may be, as Menninqer stated, that they leave the worker exhausted- 
Realizing this, workers orqanize into unions and demand increases in 
extrinsic reinforcement. They insist on hiqher salaries and more task- 
extrinsic benefits such as pensions, medical care, shorter hours and 
lonoer vacations, ^or these reinforcements are easily plnoointed and 
described in contracts. They are also measurable and distributable 
scross aM employees In a company. They are also easier for the employer 
de' { ver . 

^pcen**'!v '^'^nr^ hr^s been a move by workers ^o demand that Jobs 
be rnstructured to rrovido qreater interest. Unions are demand inq that 
jobs be made less borinq and repetitious. Gains of this kind are as 
reward i no to workers as is additional material rei r f orcement. 

In an attempt to describe a Utopian society, Skinner, in 
Waldcn tj (Sklnnor, proposed a credit '^ystf^m which would make it 

poqsiblo to ev/^lufite joh<^. in tr»rms of the wl II 1 nvine*;*"* nf m^^bers of tho 
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exDosition of these relationship?; and knowledae of the prooortion of the 
intrinsic comoonent is neneral ly transmitted by word of mouth, usually 
from other employees in the orqani nation. Thus a prospective employee 
nay ask how much freedom to "do your own thina" there is on the job, or 
-how much does the Doss ride you?" These cuestions are mainly directed 
to ascertainina the amount of flexibility existent in the job That 
would allow scope for interest and pe'-sonal qrowtn. 

One minht expect that Jobs with less potential for intrinsic 
satisfaction wouM be desianed to yield qreater e^-rrinsic reward - hiqher 
salary, status, etc., but the reverse is often the case. Blue collar 
jobs that provide little satisfaction in Their accomp I i shinent are often 
Doorly salaried and of low status. Their main source of satisfaction 
may be, as Menninaer stated, that they leave the worker exhausted, 
kealizinq this, workers organize into unions and demand increases in 
extrinsic reinforcement. They insist on higher salaries and more task- 
extrinsic benefits such as pensions, medical care, shorter hours and 
ionaer vacations, for t.iese reinforcements are easily pinoointed and 
described in contr«:ts. They are also measurable and distributable 
scross all emnloyees in a company. They are also easier for the employer 
to dpi i ver. 

Recent !v tnere has been a move by workers to demand that jobs 
t,P rei-,tructurod 1o provide qreater interest. Unions are demanding that 
jobs be made lesr. borinq and repetitious. Gains of this kind are as 
rnwardinn to wor.-.ers as is additional material reinforcement. 

In an attempt to describe a utoplan society, Skinner, in 
rtaldon II (Skinner, l%7) proposed a credit system which would make it 
rnssible to evaluate Jobs in terms of the willingness o* members of the 
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replacinq the dininishinn irtrinsic character of thojr jobs witri increasod 
extrinsic rei nforcement. 

The rpeed at which jobs anc other activities evolve into pure 
work denendr, in port on the characteristics of the activity itself. Some 
nares and ioi>s seen to have a hinh initial level of complexitv and amt i- 
nuity, but are scon structured, readilv mastered, and hecor.e repetitive 
an'j borlnq quickly. 0+hers allow greater scope for players and workers 
to restructure their activities. Games and jobs that involve social 
i n+erchanoe to a larqe deoree tend to remain excitino and interesting 
fonn«r. For hunans^ tne nost complex and unpredictable elements in 
our environment, allow Greatest scope for flexibility and learnino 
experiences. 

But interpersonal type Jobs also require the maximum deqree 
of flexibility and adaptability in a worker. They require him to be 
tolerant of and to prefer stimulation with a hiqh level of uncertainty 
and +0 react competently in the presence of hiqh levels of ambiguity, 
■^his does not mean that he must abhor extrinsic reinforcement, but 
rather .hat he must insist on activities with hinh intrinsically moti- 
vat inn character. 

•^c»slo*w cn^4) or6ere6 the various mo'^'ivatinc forces into a 
h'ernrchJcai structy^e. sunnes+Iro that extrinsic type needs such as 
physical security r^pd b\ )lonical stability are responded to primarily 
and only when these needs are quiescent are non-bioloqical or intrinsic 
motivators dominant. Wi'*^hout questioning the necessity of the hier- 
archical structure one can still accept the premise of the simultaneous 
existence of Intrinsic and extrinsic forces within an individual. 
I^ople who work in close contact with the complex environments of other 
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•^.f'ooi'- nur,t somehow somewhat of a riok-taKpr or stimulus seeker . 

Jobs involvinn a h\Qh oeqree of interpersonal contact of fen 
allow the introduction of noveltv and anbiauitv uy the worker on the 
jot). Thev also tend to be broad in scone and complex in nature so that 
thoy a Nov/ the poosibilitv of developinq interests in particular aspects 
of the jot), in specialization. Sucn lob- ^an also permil restructur i nq 
t)V different workers so that they I oe performing seeminqiy iden- 

tical but adually not the same Jobs. 

A second factor that affects the rate of evoUement of a job 
to pure work must be souaht In the characteristics of me worker. Some 
people are more capable of rejuvenating and maintaininq fun and interest 
in a job. These people may have qreater bensitivity to irreqularities 
and uncertainties in a situation. They may be able tc ferret out subtle 
nuances in sif-uations that seem homoqeneous and therefore mundane to 
others. 

Desmond Morris (1969) suggested a number of ways that people 
seem to react to borino environments. Among these are inventing novel 
activities or variations on familiar activities, artificially magnifyinq 
selected stimuli, and creating new problems to be solved. While he was 
concerned with oxaqqerated emphasis on these activities and stressed 
their unhealthy aspects, it must be recoqnized that moderate differences 
in tho',0 character i ntics can be found amonn normal people everywhere, 
esppci.illy m their ability to qenerate variability on an everyday 
levol. In fad, people v/hr introduce novel arrangements of and new 
wav; of reacting to ordinary situations are sometimes said to be creative 
and are lauded for their efforts. 

Finally, some people are more motivated to work for extrinsic 
n*w.irds. Thev aro not entirelv unconcerned with Intrinsic satisfaction 
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and a sense of doinn a difficult Job well, t)ut rather are motivated larqelv 
bv money status, Dower, etc. Haywood i\^7\) arqund that these people 
tend to orpfer jobs that are predominantly work, i.e., safe, structured 
and mundane lobs. Such workers mav allow any Job to become mundane and 
unJ nterostinn. Fhev may also be attracted to the structured element? 
within a job and mav drift towards the low intrinsically mo+ivatinq 
nortions thereof, leavino the excitinq, ana possiblv insecure components 
io otfiers. Thus they may prefer repetitive, clearlv defined activities, 
such as shop clerkinq, to less structured, more variable but less secure 
activities, like commission sales. 

Modern vocational counseling tends still to be concerned with 
^""arson's (l^>08) three broad activities, understand i no the individual, 
understand i no the needs of the world of work and enmeshinq the two. 
f^-towever, the determination of which characteristics of the worker and 
aspects of the work environment are important to be understood has 
varied from time to tine and from theory to theorv. This model araues 
ihPA a vocational counselor should also concern himself with i he Ifiree 
activities but should seek different measures. In the work environment 
he should seek to identify the initial proportions of intrii.sic and 
extrinsic components of jobs, he should, in other words, not focus 
most o^ his examination on the shape of the Job, its job description, 
but rather cn its shaoelessness , on its potential for flexibility. 

Tbe counselor should also concentrate on neasurinq the flexi- 
bility of the counselee, on his motivation to work in uncertain, fairly 
unstructured Jobs and on his ability to induce novelty into qames and 
lobs. Then, he should focus on enmeshinq flexible workers with shape- 
less fobs. 
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Today » one-third of the nation's labor force are women. Over the last 
half century, women have played an ever- increasing rote In the labor force due 
to aud>*factofs a» Incfeased labor saving devices, greater longevity » ar\d 
smaller families. And there Is reason to believe that women will play an ever, 
greater role In the work force of the future. 

These woineo are employed In Jobs which are Icwcr-ski Hcd. lower-paying, 
and lower^'Status positions relative to positions predominantly held by men, and 
the ski lit pay» and status gap ts widening. Further, the major source of 
employment for college women*- teaching-* is an area In which the number of positions 
available to women Is declining partly as a result of a lower birth rate which is 
reducing the nua»er of children entering school at the lower grades, and partly 
because men are filling the teaching positions In the higher grades. Yet it Is 
predlctad that other feminine sex* typed positions cannot absorb the overflow. 
Meantime, there are certain male sex*typed professions such as medicine and 
dentistry. In which Serious deficiencies presently occur and more serious deficiencies 
are projected for the future. Hedges (1970) has predicted that unless the career 
patterns of the college woman are changed, greater unemployment among college 
vromen wl II ensure. 

Yet such considerations pose serious problems, little Is known of the 
career aspirations of the college woman. Research Is needed to understand factors 
which Influence the career choices of women. Research Is needed to investigate 
the very complex and pervasive socialization processes within our culture which 
predispose the college woman to restrict her career aspirations. Here research Is 
needed to understand the experiences which women face after they have chosen and 
trained for e position wolch It traditionally held by men. 
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It Is hypothesized hara that a basic conflict exists between the behovfor 
^-hlch others expect of a woman» and behaviors which are necessary for success 
in tradttlonally male positions. That Is, a basic conflict exists between socially 
c!<^s!r<&b)e feminine behavior and behavior of persons who hold leadership decision*^ 
making positions* 

Broverman et. (1970) found that traits which are socially desirable for 
females are that she be very tactful, gentle, aware of feelings of others, very 
^el^glous, interested in her own appearance, neat in habits, quiet, have a very 
strong need for security, etc. In contrast, socially acceptable behavior for frvu 
are that they are to be independent, dominant, active^ logical, adventurous, not 
eniotlonal, make decisions easily, self confident, ambitious, competitive, to almost 
^Iw^ys always act as a leader, etc. 

Reviews of the literature on leadership traits by Gibb (195^), StodgiU (19^8), 
and others, report persistent trends as to what constitutes a successful leader. 
Very generally, successful leaders are more independent, autonomous, self-confident, 
achieving, active, and decls^ ve-*characterlstlcs which are found to be socially 
acceptable behaviors for men but which are not socially acceptable behaviors for 
women. 

Hence, a basic conflict occurs between behaviors that are expected of a 
^om^n, and bchr> lors that are expected of a person In a leadership decIsJon-moklng 
^o^ltlon. That Is, hw can a woman be quiet, tactful, gentle, and have a strong 
naed for security » and at the same time be Independent, autonomous, self-confident, 
achieving, active, and decisive? Women who hold such leadership positions often 
speak of the •'tight rope .diking*' they must do In order to succeed on the Job while 
at the same time not deviating too markedly from behavior* which others expect 
from her as a woman. ^ 
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Since laaderthip behavior It axpactad of men. It It no surpriie that most 
leadership/ declilon-maklng positions ere held by men. We refer here to such 
professions as scientists, professors, political leaders, doctors, lawyers, and 
business executives. In contrast, positions predominantly held by women^ which 
wo refer to as female sex*typed positions, Inciude nursing, secretarial work, 
elementary school teaching, dietetics, librarian wortc^-generally help-mate or 
supportive positions. 

Given that male characteristics are more consistent with i;hose behaviors 
expected of individuals holding male sex*typed posi tions-*-behaviors which are 
incompatible with that which is expected of the female-*one might hypothesize 
that women who choose male sex**typed professions such as medicine, law, science, 
etc., or the ^'ploneers*^ as Rossi (1965) would call them, see themselves as less 
femlnlne-***as defined by the feminine stereotype-*and more mascullne*-as defined 
by the male stereotype. Further, women who choose the feminine sex*typed positions 
that is, nursing, elementary school teaching, dietetics, etc., or the *'t/ddi tlonals 
as Rossi would call them, and the noncareer oriented or the ^'homemalcers'' as per 
Rossi, will see themselves as more feminine and less masculine as defined by the 
sex-role stereotypes. 

That Is, women who choose predominantly male professions see themselves as 
more independent* autonomous, self*conf Ident, and achieving, and less passive and 
dependent than are women who choose the more traditional feminine careers. 

This Is the Issue to which Or. Cowan It addressing. In her Investigation 
of the self-concept and career choice of college women. 
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Th^ stady #t Wayn« StiU Unlvtrtlty taktt at Its point of departure Alr^ulfit'f 
and Argrlst • {1970) work on occupation chotca among conaga women In loo'xing at 
botH trcdUlonallty of carear chotca and carear orlantatlon. AlmquUt and Angrlst 
^ou^d th^t women aspiring to ma la- dominated fields, or pioneers as Ross! calls them 
h^e -experli^ncod broadening or enriching events rather than dcvlanc experiences. 
The c^pec^f;c area of Interest In this study was the relationship between career 
Of^entrtion, choice of a predominantly masculine or feminine fields and feminine 
self- concept. 

U ^vas predicted thai career-oriented college woman would see themselves 
less ^emfnlne that roncareer oriented woman and that women aspiring to predominantly 
n^*e f:0'ds, or pioneers, would see themselves as less feminine, than tradi tionals» 
or ^o^-n aspiring to predominantly female fields* It was also predicted that ti.e 
li^^r.it' !£e^ves would be less feminine for career oriented and for pioneer women. 

A ssrpple of 300 college women was obtained through classroom Instructors 
at Way^** St«ta University, a large urban university In the center of Detroit. 
ip^tr^j-tcr^ were oisked to participate on the basis of two criteria: they were 
teaching fairly large classes and the Instructors chosen would provide a comparison 
Jib^ra! ^rt«, education, and nursing students. 
Of 500 Qtast!onn«ires doHvered to instructors, 300 were completed and 
rc'urre^. T;^e deter^r^ nation of pioneer vs. traditional career-^orlentatlon was 
jnj?^d^ ti^^oMgh the use of the IS60 census d^ta with the criterion of a pioneer 
ba^ng a college female who aspired to a field In which there were less than one- 
third women currently working. Soma ambiguity exists In the determination of 
sex'-tyr^ing of the field because the census data does not give !iex breakdowns for 
many fields. For example, the breakdown of female psychologist for subareas in 
os'^chotogy U not available. Also* It was noted that women who aspired to a 
male dominated field .often c!o so In terms of typically female interest In children; 
e.??* Juvenile law or child clinical psychologist. 
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Using Angritt** crltarlt for career orientation, a •ubjoct was considered 
career oflented If she planned to enter the labor force as Indicated on two of 
three questions aslced. First, If she would probably want to work or definitely want 
to work If she had one or n»re children of school a^e and her husi/^ndS salary 
was adequate. Second, If fifteen years froQ now she would lika to a career woiwin; 
and thirdly. If her preferred aduit role aUernatives :vere fuli or part-time work 
vs. participating In clubs, volunteer work, hobbies, shorts, concentrecins on home 
and family. 

There was no relationship between career orientation and sex of fielo in the 
sample. Sk.k% aspired to predominantly female fields or were trad; clonals vs. 
16. 6t who were pioneers. 69.9* were career-ortented and 39-1* were non career- 
oriented. 49. 5t of the sample were career-oriented toward predominantly female 
fields. A larger percent of women aspiring to male-dominated fields anticipated 
working full time. 2^* of the liberal arts students aspired to male-dominated 
fields. It Is Interesting to note that many women are career-oriented but that 
If they are career-oriented toward traditional fields, a good proportion of them 
see themselves as working only part time. This part-time orientation, we feel, 
is part of the unreal Ism of career planning In women. 

The scale used to measure feminine self-concept was that used by Broverman 
et. al., In several studies. The first page on the handout gives the 37 sex 
stereotypes used. The scale consists of 37 sex stereotypic terms on a neven-point 
bipolar scale. An Independent assessment had shown that 26 of theso terms were 
male valued; that Is, the male pole Is considered more generally socially desirable 
for men; while II Items are female valued or considered socially desirable for 
women. The feminine self-concept scale was analyzed In several ways. First, an 
overall real and Ideal feminine self-concept was obtained using alt 37 items scored 
In the masculine dlrpct^on. A further breakdown consisted of looking at the male 
af^d female*valued items spearately. Finally, the scale was scored on the basis of 



tbd tocteUy deslrdbte d!r«ctloa of tha Items, regardl^ti of th6 soxual polo. 
Ihut, the scales **«etl1y expresses tender feelings** and ^^ambitlojs" would oc scored 
IP oc^ofUe directions for the feminine self-concept scale but In the $ai)e direction 
''or thci social deslratllity scoring, since both scales arc socially desirable, 
^l^.ho^gh one Is socially desirable for men and the other Is socially desirable for 
won^n. Discrepancies for real and Ideal self -concepts were obtained for each analysl 
^Inhcuoh no predictions were made. 

The second page of the handout shows the effects of the sex of field; that Is, 
tr-^dftlonal or pioneer and career orientation, A multivariate anaJysis-of ^variance 
fo- unequal n*f. was used with two factors (sex of field and career orientation) 
at tvfo levels each. 

The most striking finding was that women who aspire to male*dominated fields 
or the pioneers, see themselves as less feminine than the traditlonals and also 
w;^rt to 'oe fess feminine than women oriented toward the more traditionally female 
fields, '^here were some trends In the data to Indicate that women who are not 
career oriented shew more discrepancy between the real and ideal feminine 
5e*f*concept . •n general, on the female valued Items, women would like to be 
mo^e ^^»m5n1ne th.^n they believe themselves to be and on the male valued items, 
th^y vou>d like to be fno«*e mascuUne than they believe themselves to be.' 

On i-he overaU sex stereotyoe scale, both the real anc! the ideal selves 
of viomn aspiring to male'cominated fields were significantly less feminine tnan 
for more traditionally oriented women. Neither sex of field nor career orientation 
were related to the discrepancy between the real and Ideal feminine self^concepc. 

On both the female valued and male valued Items considered separately, the 
real self concept was ^ess feminine for women aspiring to male-dominated fields. 

perhaps this Indicates that college women would desire the best ^f both male and 
female cultural stereotypes* 
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for tht ld«i) itif eoMtptp th« ploriMfi wtra Uit ^imlnlnt on tht ftmtit v#1u«<< 
ItMW and thcMd tht ttM trtnd on tht milt vitutd tttms. On tht fdtil ttlf 
Mtfuft for tht ftmilt vttutd ittms, an inttractlon bttwttn sax of fitid and carttf 
orltntttlon was found with career oriented females aspiring to male dominated 
ftelds desiring to be less feminlnei^ 

On the discrepancy between real and ideal self for both the female valued 
tod male valued Items considered separately, there was a provocative trend for 
non*career orleited women to show more discrepancy than career oriented women. 
If discrepancy betv^en real and Ideal self Is an indication of adjustment as 
Rogers suggests, this finding might Imply that career oriented women are more 
adjusted than college women who do not see themselves In career terms. In a 
changing society where co\)mge women may begin to think that career aspirations 
are not only possible but also desirable, the healthy college female Is both more 
accepting of her Image of herself on sex-typed characteristics and also has a 
broadened Image of herself which Includes occupational Identity. 

Although It Is apparent that career orientation Is not related to feminine 
self concept, either Ideal or real, the choice of predominantly female or 
traditional fields as opposed to a predominantly male field clearly Is related 
to feminine self concept. The data dots not warrant the conclusion that socializati 
Into femaltness PRECLUDES occupational choice Into male dominated fields; however, 
tht findings are not Inconsistent with that hypothesis. Further analysis of the 
data uhould clarify the variable related to atypical Ity of chosen field and extent 
of career orientation In college woman. Although Almquist and Angrlst's data show 
that womn who aspire to male-dominated fields have had broadening rather than 
deviant exptrltncts, the Wayne State University sample will test this notion 
further slnct Wtynt has t broader range of females In terms of such variables as 
•tx, rtct, and tptltudt. Angrlst's finding thtt women whose iiothers work are more 

^Tht scoring of IttM In purtly social dtslrtbillty direction shows no significant 
tfftctt* Tht tfftcts trt|]iashtd oyt by^^onftlning both malt and fta^hi vtlutd Ittw 
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career ort&rittd may potilbly bt trut only for middit cUti ferndtas^ For le&s 
advantaged women, e working mother may be unrelated to career orientation, 
TWO points have been suggested here: 

!• First, wofnen v^ho fit the cultural stereotype of feminity may find 
themselves In^apacited or at least less adaptive In the kinds of occupational 
positions which this culture values. 

2, Secondly, women who fit the cultural stereotype of feminity may not 
even find themselves In such a position because the data on college women shows 
that the women who see themselves as more feminine are less likely to aspire to 
trad! tlonally-male fields. Thus the occupational development of women is truncated 
perhaps by her views about herself. need to learn more about the opening of 
options of women both environmentally and psychologically so that the choices 
of what work women will do are made In a more open and broader context. 

FOOTNOTE: 

A final point of clarification should be made. We do not Intend to imply 
that we are endorsing the view that women need only adopt the masculine sex-role 
stereotype as a resolution to the baste conflict noted here. 

Both the femi.ine and masculine sex- role stereotypes contain both positive 
tind negative aspects f-om the view-point of socfally responsible behavior. What 
Is needed !s an amalgamation of the two roles In the development of a new adult 
lmage-*one which captures the positive aspects of both roles and one which allows 
greater Individual freedom for all members within our society to actualize their 
potential . 
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trads tional-career 
t rad 1 1 i ona 1 - nonca ree r 
pioneer-career 
pioneer-noncareer 

Significance Level 
trad, -pioneer 
ca ree r- nonca ree r 
interaction 



TOTAL SCORE MEAMS (37 items) 
Real Self Ideal Self 



139.12 
1^0.17 
153.30 
1*7.47 



.002 



n.s. 
n.s. 



163. '»3 
164.06 
173-62 
I6a.80 



.05 



n.s. 
n.s. 



Discrepancy 

23.03 
25.14 
20.88 
21.47 



n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 



FEHALE VALUED ITEMS HEAI4S (II Items) 



trad! t tonal -career 
tradi tional-noncareor 
pioneer-career 
pFoneer-noncareer 

S' ^niflcance Level 
trad. -pioneer 
career- nonca ree r 
Interaction 



Real Self 

30.56 
30.70 
34.97 
31.20 



.009 



n.s. 



.13 



ideal Self 

27.42 
26.78 
31.61 
26.13 



.01 
.11 
.04 



Discrepancy 

2.8s 
4.66 
3.36 
5.07 



n.s. 

.06 
n.s. 



tradi clonal -career 
t rad i 1 1 ona I - nonca rae r 
pioneor-career 
p i onee r-nonca ree r 

Significance Level 
trad. -pioneer 
career-noncai^r 
Interaction 



MALE VALUED ITEMS MEAI S (26 It'^s) 

Real Self Ideal Self Discrepancy 



109.47 
108.53 
110.00 
116.27 



.02 



n.s. 
n.s. 



134.72 
137.58 
142.27 
142.67 



.10 
n.s. 
n.s. 



25.57 
29.47 
24.33 
26.40 



n.s. 

.10 
n.s. 
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fUle-Valued and Female* Valued Stereotypic Items 

Feminlnie Pole^ Mascul ine Pole 

hale- Valued Items 



Not at all aggressive 
Not at all independent 
Very emotional 

Does not hide emotions at all 
Very subjective 
Very easily Influenced 
Very submissive 

Very excisable In a minor crisis 

Very passive 

Not at all codipeti tive 

Very i I logical 

Very home centered 

Not at all skilled in business 

Very sneaky 

Does not know the ways of the world 

Feelings easi ly hurt 

Not at all adventurous 

Has difficulty making decisions 

Cries very east ly 

Almost never acts as a leader 

Not at all self-confident 

Very uncomfortable about being aggressive 

Not at all ambitious 

Unable to separate feelings from ideas 

Very dependent 

Very conceited about appearance 



Social ly Pes i rable 
Very aggressive 
Very independent 
Not at all emotional 
Almost always hides emotions 
Very objective 

Not at all easily influenced 
Very dominant 

Not at all excitable in a minor crisis 
Very active 
Very competitive 
Very logical 
Very worldly 

Very skilled in business 
Very direct 

Knows the ways of the world 
Feelings not easily hurt 
Very adventurous 
Can make decisions easily 
Never cries 

Almost always acts as a leader 
Very self-confident 

Not at all uncomfortable about being aggress 
Very ambitious 

Easily able to separate feelings from Ideas 

Not at a1 1 dependent 

Not at all conceited about appearance 



Female- Valued Items 



Social ly DesI rable 
Very talkative 
Very tactful 
Very gentle 

Very aware of feelings of others 
Very religious 

Very interested In own appearance 
Very neat tn habits 
Very quiet 

Very strong need for security 
Enjoys art and literature very much 
Easily expresses tender feelings 



t}ot at all talkative 
Very blunt 
Very rough 

Not at all aware of feelings of others 

Not at all religious 

V,ot at all interested in own appearance 

Very sloppy In habits 

Very loud 

Very little need for security 

Does not enjoy art and literature at all 

Does not express tender feelings at all 
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COUNSELING THE DISADVANTAGED ABOUT ENGINEERING 
AND RELATED TECHNOLOGY 

A COUNSELOR EDUCATOR'S VIEW 

William C. Bingham 
Rutgers University 

There are many variables wnich counselors need to attend 
to in helping disadvantaged youth to consider occupations suci. as 
engineering. Today's brief comments will address three of those 
considerations: Knowledge of opportunities, knowledge of self, 
and procedures related to entry. 

Knowledge of Oprortunities 

While it is important that counselors guard against mislead- 
ing clients with inaccurate information, the combination of 
exploding informational resources and fantastically sophisticated 
hardware made it clear that keeping abreast of specific and de- 
tailed information does not represent an efficient use of coun- 
selors' time. Their energies would be better spent by lending 
support to the establishment and maintenance of computerized 
retrieval systems in agencies such as the Employir.ent Service, 
thereby making accurate information available at the touch of a 
button. 

Knowle dge of Self 

It seems reasonable to assume that for this audience there 
is no need to dwell on the notions usually encoiapaa«ed in a 
rubric such as self-knowledge. There are, however, a couple of 
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aspects of self-awareness that seldom receive more than passing 
attention in counseling. It may be profitable to comment on 
them. 

Presumably, counselors usually do a reasonably effective 
job in helping clients to consider aptitudes and interests 
when thinking about occupational alternatives, Ltss often do 
clients have adequate chance to think tnrough their own aspira- 
tions and anticipations of satisfaction. 

Although relatively little is known abort how disadvantaged 
youth actually proceed in establishing and implementing their 
vocational aspirations, counselors tend to respond to the ex- 
pression of vocational aspiration as if it were the logical out- 
come of having progressed through the stages explicated in the 
usual vocational development models. If the expressed aspiration 
did not in fact arise in the fashion described, then proceeding 
as if it had is likely to mislead the client. An informal siir- 
vey conducted by the writer (Bingham, 1967) can illustrate the 
problem. Among 50 black young men in a residential training 
program it was found that those who chose to enter food service 
occupations did so because they expected that they could find 
jobs wivhout facing discriminatory practices, and those who 
avoided food services did so because they wanted to avoid stere- 
otyped jobs. In no case was there evidence that the individual 
had considered his own abilities, etc. in relation to job re- 
quirements « Counselors need to know which personal attributes 
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an individual is attempting to implement, and they need to help 
clients find suitable ways to be successful implementers . 

Clinical experience suggests that notions of aspiration 
are very often mixed up with notions of status, and as a result 
notions of satisfaction are also mixed up with notions of status 
Consequently clients, expecially unsophisticated ones, appear 
to anticipate job satisfaction as a function of tiie occupational 
level to which they aspire. Unfortunately, the behavior of coun 
selors often seems to reinforce such perceptions. This set of 
circumstances may be particularly unfortunate with respect to 
technological occupations. Clearly, there are many more oppor-- 
tunities available in technical jobs that require relatively 
lower levels of preparation than there are in the more profes- 
sional and scientific jobs which require higher levels of prepa- 
ration. Tnas, a person who is really seeking to implement 
attributes related to high levels of mechanical activity may 
be seduced into trying to enter occupations which offer only 
limited opportunities for such implementation solely because 
either he or his counselor has been misled by the apparently 
"satisfying" high-status professional job title. 

Entry Procedures 

For the most part, counselors deal with clients at the 
point of entry into training institutions rather than entry into 
jobs. Traditionally^ considerable weight has been placed on 
intelligence teats &s a part of the admissions procedure. Even 
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though intelligence test scores have been demonstrated to be 
associated with achievement, (e.g. Dyer, 1968), a number of 
questions suggest that the relationship between intelligence and 
achievement needs to bf: re-examined, especially where populations 
not adequrtely represented in the standardization and norming are 
concerned. Although minority groups tend to score low on mea- 
sures of intelligence, Jensen (Munday, 1968) found many of t:hem 
to have high intelligence in nonschool behaviors. Tne relation- 
ship between such nonschool behaviors and latOi. success has not 
been studied. But academic and nonacademic achievements have 
been found to be unrelated (Holland & Richards, 1965). iSven 
where intelligence is highly associated with success, it is 
moreso with success in training programs than with success on 
the job. In addition, it is generally acknowledged that given 
the minimum essential of intelligence for success, additional 
increments of intelligence are not related to differential levels 
of success. One problem in this connection is that the minimum 
required for success is usually unknowfi. And Hoyt (Munday, 1968) 
found that coiiege grades are not related to later adult achieve- 
ment. 

Beyond the fact that the role of intelligence measurement 
needs to be reconsidered, it is clear that attributes other than 
intelligence are also associated with achievement. Much more 
effort than has been typical needs to be directed to seeking a 
fuller understanding of what those attributes are, how they can 
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be assessed, and how they can be nurtured. School counselors 
need to understanJ their client.^ wel] enough to be able to lell 
admissions officers chat a particular student can succeed in 
spite of apparent deficiencies, and they must be prepared to 
explain which of the student's attributes are the indicators 
of success. 

Finally, it is primarily the fault of counsfrior educators 
that counselors are not already better prepared to make predic- 
tions in theso terms. 
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Problems in the Measurement of 
Vocational Maturity 
John Om Crites 
University of Maryland 

The problems involved in the measurement of vocational maturity are 
not dissimilar to those encountered in the assessment of any variable, 
except that they are complicated by the hypothesized developmental nature 
of the behaviors to be quantified* Not only are the. e tne general problems 
of reliability and validity in devising measures of vocational maturity, but 
there are several special problems which are occasioned by any attempt to 
operationally define variables presumed to change systematically over time. 
Foremost among these is the problem of formulating a measurement model which 
incorporates the merits of established approaches to test construction yet 
circumvents their shortcomings. A brief review of what these approaches are, 
and some of the criticisms which have been made of them, will serve to pro- 
vide a point-of-*departure for proposing a model appropriate for the measure- 
ment of vocational maturity , as well as other developmental concepts. 
Approaches to Test Construction 

As with the construction of achievement/aptitude tests, interest 
inventories, and personality instruments, a choice has usually been made 
between one or the other of the two approaches to measurement which 
have been most commonly used in the pastt the rational and the empirical * 
The former is exemplified by the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Kuder 
Vocational, and the latter by the Mit..iesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. In the rational approach, 
as Travers (1951) has observed, the variables of interest are first 



identified anU defined conceptually; next, items are deduced ard written 
from explicit hypotheses concerning their appropriateness and relevance; 
and. finally, the hypotheses are tested empirically xn the validation 
process. Similarly. Flanagan (i951) has delineated three 5veps in the 
formulation of comprehensive rationales for items: (1) Description of the 
Behavior; (2) Analysis of the Behavior; and, (3) Formulation of Item 
Specification,, m contrast to this explicit, self -conscious construction 
of tests, the empirical approach is more inductive ano pragmatic. Travers 
(1<»51, p. 130) has Characterized it as a "try-all-and-see-what-works" 
technique, but it is somewhat more deliberate than this. Typically, a 
pool of items is accumulated, usually with some phenotypic if not geno- 
typic relevance, and scales are constituted from those items which 
differentiate the criterion groups. Validation then proceeds much as it 
does in the rational approach. The major difference between the two test 
construction methodologies is the way in which items are conceived and 
scored, but it is exactly this difference which is the source of their 
respective strengths and weaknesses. 

The rational approach to test construction has been more useful in the 
development of intellective than non intellective measures, but even with 
the former it has too often produced tests of ability (achievement, aotitude, 
intelligence, proficiency, skill, etc.) which have only modest empirical 
validities and negligible theoretical meaningfulness. Likewise with many 
interest and personality inventories: few of their a priori scales corre- 
late significantly with other independently defined variables. Thus, 
instruments such as the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, even though 
based upon Murray's (1938) theory of needs, has belied its initial 
promise with ita subsequent lack of validity for much of anything. 
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in<lludlnR the effective control of social desirability tenponse sets 
(euros, 1Q65: Super & Crites, 1962). Conversely, the empirical approach 
has yielded measures which have "built in" validity but usually questionable 
theoretical relevance. The "dustbowl empiricism" which has been the raison 
d'etre of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for the past 40 years has 
retarded, if not precluded, the construction of an useful theory of 
vocational interests (Crites. i96c)). Similarly, the mPI practically defies 
the formulation of a theory of personality linked to its content with items 
like "I think Lincoln was greater, than Washington." And, the so-called 
"folk concepts" underlying the California Psychological Inventory, such 
as "Poise, Ascendance, and self-Assurance" , are hardly more abstract or 
subsumptive. Which approach, then, should be taken in the measurement of 
vocational maturity: the rational which sacrifices validity for theory, or 
the empirical which eschews theory for validity? 

were this dilemma one of mutually exclusive options, it would be 
difficult to choose between the two approaches, but it would appear that 
there is a viable alternative, since neither methodology necessarily 
precludes the other. Although they have been treated as if they are 
categorically different, they can be considered as varying in degree, not 
kind. What test items arc keyed rationally uninfluenced by experience, 
albeit often informal and subjective, and how many test items are written 
completely devoid of rationale, however implicit and inarticulate? It 
would seem that the solution to which approach to use lies less in deciding 
between them than in combining their best features. Consider a test 
construction procedure consisting of the following steps: First, the 
variables of interest are identified, either as found in theoretical 
propositions or through survey research (Edwards, 1954), and are given 
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conceptual or "literary'' definitions (Underwood, 1957). Th?s step 
encompasses the aforementioned sequence of formulating comprehensive test 
rationales as outlined by Flanagan (1Q51). Second, items are written to 
<5onform with the rationales as well as whatever relevant behavioral data 
are available. The latter can be accumulated from "free-response" forms 
of preliminary tests with item stems phased as questions (Cook, 1951; 1^58). 
Not only does this innovation avoid the artificiality of "armchair 
speculation" but it provides a large universe of content for item foils* 
Third, and last, the item pool is "tried out" against the criterion groups 
of interest. Those items which differentiate significantly are both 
theoretically meaningful, because they have been deduced rationally, and 
psychometrically valid, because they have been relatec* empirically to the 
criteria. 

Measurement of Vocational Maturity 

The application of the combined rational-empirical ( "rapirical") 
approach to the measurement of vocational maturity, following the steps 
just ennumerated, requireti first a specification of the variable(fi)^ to 
be quantified. These were initially conceptualized and defined by Super 
(1955), who identified five major dimensions of vocational maturity during 
adolescence: (l) Orientation to Vocational Choice; (2) Information and 
rianning; (3) Consistency of Vocational Preferences; (4) Crystallization of 
Traits: and, (5) Wisdom of Vocational Preferences, Crites (1965) subse- 
quently elaborated upon the Orientation, Information, and Crystallization 
dimensions and proposed that they be further analyzed into what might be 
called Vocational Choice Competencies and Vocational Choice Attitudes* 
Along with the Consistency and Wisdom variables, these revised dimensions 
were incorporated into the construct of vocational maturity shovm in Figure 
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This schema was adopted from Vernon's (I05O) hierarchical model 0/ inteili^ 
gence, in which the three levels represent increasing degrees of generality^ 
At the most specific, operational level of the construct are the vocational 
behaviors which presumably mature during adolescence. At the intermediate 
level, they in turn. comprise group factors on the basis of their 
hypothesized within- and between-cluster communalities. And, at the 
highest level of abstraction, the general factor represents the common 
variance among the groups and defines overall "degree of vocational develop- 
ment''. This construct, then, provides a substantive model for the 
measurement of vocational maturity: the hypothesized dimensions along which 
vocational behaviors develop and their expected interrelationships. 

There remains, however, the problem of an appropriate and adequate 
psychometric paradigm for vocation.zl maturity. By analogy, the obvious 
choice would appear to be an age-scale like the Stanford-Binet. In an 
early analysis of vocational maturity. Super (1955, p, 153) observed that it 
••may be thought of as vocational age, conceptually similar to mental age 
in early adolescence, but practically different in late adolescence and early 
adulthood because more distinctions can be made in the developmental curve 
at these stages. •• The advantage of the age-scale model is that it "builds 
in" the time dimension, which is a sine qua non in the measurement of any 
developmental variable. Only those items are included which differentiate 
among successive age levels. In the Stanford-Binet, however, this procedure 
has resulted in "the lack of comparability of scores and score dispersions 
at different age l«vels, due to the assignment of different items or tests 
to those levels by frequency counts or percentage passing'* (cJites, 1961, 
p, 257). The adoption of a point-scale format, as exemplified by the WAIS, 
in which there arc homogeneous groupings of items, solves this problem but 
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not that of incorporating the time function as an index of development. In 
other words, the psychometric problem in measuring vocational maturity is 
one of constructing scales whose items (1) are related to time and (2) are 
comparable from one time unit to another. Given these specifications, it 
would then be possible to establish norrrs on the incidence of vocationally 
mature behaviors both within and between age and/or grade groupings. 

A measure which fulfills these psychometric desiderata, as well as 
those of a rational-empirical approach :o test construction, might be 
developed as follows: First, items are written which are theoretically 
relevant to the construct of vocational maturity a^^a also linquistically 
representative of the verbal vocational behavior of adolescents. Second, 
those items are selected as indices of vocational maturity which differentiate 
among age and/or grade levels in adolescence in a systematic way. By the 
latter is meant that the functitr>n of the item means over time should be 
either linear or monotonic, the assumption being that developmental curves 
during this stage of life are progressive. Such functions may be either 
increasing or decreasing, thus allowing fo' oth the acquisition and 
extinction of responses, and they may be either proportional or dispro- 
portional, depending upon the rate of vocational maturation, but they may not 
be curvilinear. In other woras, tne curves should not significantly reverse 
themselves. Finally, once items have been selected according to these 
criteria, research needs to be conducted on their other psychometric 
characteristics. It is necessary to demonstrate their developmental 
relationship to time, but not sufficien t to establish them as useful 
measures of vocational maturity. Further studies must be made of internal 
consistency, response bias, stability, and validity. When these have been 
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completed, theoretical and applied research can be undertaken to test 
hypotheses and evaluate interventive programs, respectively. 

Summary 

These substantive and psychometric problems in the measurement of 
vocational maturity are only a few which can be identified , and the 
solutions to them are provisional and tentative, subject to future revision 
as the relevant data are gathered and analyzed. Problems which have not 
been discussed, but which are critical to the study of vocational maturity, 
include such imponderables as how to partition developmental score variance 
from stable i»nd error variance, and how to control for the effects of 
environmental change and repreated measurements in longitudinal designs 
(Wohlwill, 1970). 
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Figure Caption 
1. The construct of vocational maturity. 
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Learning to choose is an integral part of a person's life. Decisions 
are being made daily aa a result of random selection or planned action. 
However, wise decisioni require planning and information is necessary for 
planning. This paper will attempt to relate the SSII to a decision-making 
model and show how it can be used as an important informational factor 
in enabling students to bacome goal directed and assume more responsibility 
for being and develop their confidence in becoming . 

The goal of guidance Is to encourage the student to establish purposes 
so that he will evolve his own goals. The student must compare his 
current experiences with the conditions that he desires while noting 
that what he desires does not exist. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
compare what is with what may be. In so doing, the student is encouraged 
to choose, develop, modify, and perform in su^tTa manner as to approach 
his desired goal. Information is necessary, but the other part of 
the process, a strategy for choosing, is the important factor because 
it involves a person's own values, preferences and desires. Students 
should know the relative Importance of each possible alternative and 
outcome before making a well-considered choice. The more knowledge a 
student has about the range of alternatives the more he is able to 
exercise his freedom to choose. The more he is aware of his values, 
the mora able he is to bring about the outcomes he desires. Another 
factor involved in wise decision making is to find out where the 
student is in the decision-making process because the degree of vocational 
maturity will undoubtedly affftct the risk of error. 



If an individual is to begin to make decisions about the future, 
he must have adequate knowledge and a vocational maturity. To put it 
more succintly, if he is to cut down the "risk of error'' in making 
choices, he must be competent in the handling of both the 'Vocational 
Maturity Factor" and the ^Informational Factor*. The strategy for 
decision making can then be graphed on a two-dimensional plane. 

FIGURE I - STRATEGY FOR DECISION MAKING 
VOCATIONAL MATURITY FACTOR 




<N ^ m vo 



Some Knowledge } 
SAVE* i 
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More Knowledge j 
SAVE 



Great Knowledge 
SAVE 



Most Knowledge 
SAVE 



SAVE represents the individual's knowledge about his social, 
academic, vocational and emotional competence. This model was 

developed by Dr# C, Safran in his orip^inal aecacion making 

manuscripts 
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f igure ii - risk of error in making decisions 
^Individual a" 



Individual A has "more knowledge", step 2 (Informational Factor) and he 
ia at Level 3, "Mention of Choice" (Vocational Maturity Factor). 
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FIGUR E III - INDIVIDUAL B 
Step U - Information Level 5 - Vocational Maturity 
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Figure II and Figure III clearly indicated the strategy of decision 
making. Individual B has far less chances of making errors in his 
choices than Individtial A. 
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The decision-making process Involves using the model and working 
through the following steps: 

1. Select a goal. 

2. Collect all pertinent Information. 

3. Establish and examine alternatives and possible consequences* 

4. Select an alternative after weighing the risks against the 
values Involved. 

5. After Implementation of one^s choice, periodic examination 
should occur to make provisions for modifications In order 
to approach the desired goal. 

This latter part of the paper only stresses one area of Information^ 
namely Interests, although other Information included In SAVE should 
not be Ignored In any strategy of decision making. In today's society 
many people are questioning Intelligence, personality and aptitude measures 
because they tend to label students. The emphasis seems to be on positive 
growth and students are encouraged to maximize their Individualities* In 
this regard. Interest Inventories have been more widely accepted by 
students and parents because there are no right r%r wrong answers, no 
stigma attached to a score and student Interests are sub.iect to change 
as they reach maturity. Dr. P. E. Vernon, In his paper, 'Diagnosis in 
thf. Junior Hi^h School By Group Tests ', The Western Psvcholo^ist Monograph 
Series No. 2, indicates that the SSII was trenendously popular with students 
and appeared to be more meaningful and dlsgnostlcally valuable. K. E. Nichols, 
in a research project using the SSII, states the SSII is a useful instrtxment 
for counselling college-bound students. It Is short, easy to administer , 
easy to score, and It discriminates between f/icultles. Other evidence 
also supports interest Inventories, provided counsellors are involved in 
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interpreting the information to students and that the tests are used in 
assisting students to discover, explore and discuss occupations related 
to particular interest areas. 

The Safran Students Interest Inventory has been used successfully 
in the Calgary S-hool System for seven years. The SSII has three other 
dimensions that make it an effective counselling tool. First, student 
interests are related to school subject areas. Secondly, students r^te 
themselves on four levels of ability - academic, technical, social, and 
clerical. This enables students to look at theJi self-concept realistically. 
Thirdly, occupations are grouped not only in particular interest areas 
but according to educational and academic levels as well. The reasons 
for adding other dimensions are to stimulate greater student interest in 
subject areas and to make it more relevant and meaningful to them, to 
provide an opportunity for students to assess their academic level and 
relate this information to occupations, and to show students that their 
interests nay be satisfied in occupations requiring more or less education, 
depending on student achievement at a given point in time. In effect, the 
four dimensions may assist students in personalizing this information 
so that they may make better decisions. It also provides the counsellor 
with positive information on the student, regardless, of his degree of 
academic success within the school setting. 

The turning of occupational facts into information is a personal 
and educational process. Personal knowledge is the interplay of facts, 
ideas, purposes and action. Any information without this is worthless 
because we cannot look solely toward facts, data, and information in 
isolation from persons and processes. 
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The aim Is to make the student aware that good decision making must 
take Into account hla pattern of Interests. Suggested group guidance 
procedures, using group techniques and Interpersonal skills, will involve 
discussions on: 

1. Interest and aptitudes 

(a) definition of Interests 

(b) types of Interests 

(c) nature of Interests 

(d) contrast between Interest and aptitudes 

2. Interest Inventories 

(a) Purpose 

(b) SSII - Its nature and organization 

(c) Seven occupational Interest areas measured 

(d) Related Information 

(1) Self rating levels of ability 
(11) School subject areas 
(111) Educational levels and occupations 

3. Administering the Inventory 

(a) procedures for administration 

(b) totalling, transferring, obtaining grand totals and graphing 

(c) self-rating levels of ability 

(d) subject interest areas 

4. Interpreting the results 

(a) Ipsative approach 

(b) Normative approach 

(c) School subject interest 

(d) Self-ratings of ability 



The final stages of this study will attempt to relate the student's 
qualifications (interests, aptitudes, achievement, emotional and social 
maturity) to the world of careers, and to study the relationships between 
these qualifications and the requirements of the careers which interest him* 
A combination of an Interest area and an educational level leads to career 
areas. This is indicated in the following table. 
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YOUR EDUCATIONAL AND CAREER PLAN 



To make a decision about your future educational and career plans, 
you need t*^ know: 

1. your own qualifications (interests and aptitudes) 

2» the world of careers . . _ 

5. the relationships between your qualif icationn and the requirements 

of thp cnroers which interest you. 
STEPS TO FOLLOW . 

The steps you follow in your educational and car-er planning should 
include the following: 

1. Select your interest area and your educational level from the 
following table. 

2. Select from a section or several sections of the table the 
careers you wish to study, ponsibly in a first, second, third 
etc. level of choice. 

3. Study the summary lines in Career Trends and the career information 
sheets using the CIS numbers. 

k. Obtain and study the related career information pamphlets. 

5. Discuss with your school couneellor any problems you have in this 
process, and any requests you have for additional information. 

6. Obtain all the information you can about your selected areas from 
other liteiature, from contact persons listed in the pamphlets 
and in the Panel in Career Trends. Vatch for announcements of 
information sessions and open house cessions organized by P°st- 
secondary school institutions in your selected area. If possiole, 
get some work experience in the area throu.-^h casual or volunteer 
work. 

Use every available means to ensure that you have the right educational 
and career plans; to indicate to an educational department that you should 
^enrolled in a training program or to a potential employer that you should 
be employed in a beginning job in your selrcted career area. 

INTEREST AREAS IjSSD IN THE TABLE . 

1. ECONOMIC - interest in the business world, either in clerical detaile-^ 
work or in r.alos work with people. 

2. TECHNICAL - interest in work with machines and tools. 

3. OUTDOORS - interest in outside activities. 
k, SERVICE - interest in worklij with people. 

5, HUMANE - professional service - interest in helping people. 

6, ARTISTIC - includes creative work usin^ drawing painting and printing 
material, music and dramatics. 

7, SCiaJTIFIC - interest in working with science ideas, equipment, and 
research* 
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CAREER ARi^AS: in terms of interest ar*^i»o and ^dur.ition il lrv« l 
The career InfonriAtlon eheot number (CIS) is given before th^ CAr«»pr nawe. 





EDUCATICNAL LEVELS 


INTEREST 
AREAS 


1* less than H 3 Diploma 
Zm Apprenticeship 
•(See note bolow) 


5* High School Diploma 


^, In titulp ot 

Trchnology 


6. University 


Economic 
• Technical 


90 Office Machine Tech- 
nician (NAIT course) 


107 Calculating Machine 

Operator 
106 Bookkeeping Machine 

Operator 
109 Offset Duplicating 

Machine Operator 
ll6a Corputer Console 

Operator 






1*3 Economic 
• Outdoc 






Arri-busxness Tech- 

n c 1 Cj^* y 




X»k £con«nic 

- Service 


70 Waiter, Waitress 
127 Butcher 
1^3 Partsman 
166 hotel Careers 
169 Laundry & hrj Cleaniiig 

Worker 
178 Taxx Driver 
180 Transit Operator 


103 Mail Clerk 

104 Kie Clerk 

105 ^ eneral Clerk 
iO^a Customs « irfiffxc 

Clerk 

106 Accounting Clerk 

110 Telephone-Switch- 
board Ope rat or-* 
Receptionist 

111 Typist 

112 Stenographer- 
Secretary 

112a Cashier 
114 Banker 

ll^A Air Traffir rontrolli 

116 Keypunch Operator 
116b Data Control Clerk 


53 Bmnki-.r Program (NAIT) 
60 hu" in»"~''5 A'lmnAritr iter 

r'Uii « J" .ni .tr-itor 
.'.v-Jivai. ..vCL-r^ *.ib- 
r iri'in 
6hh MeJicul J^ocords 

f V* ji J- J 

68 ^>^c^..1rldl'"»ln^^ Admini- 
strator 
^ ^ocr*»* Arts and 


34 Petroleu*'. Landman 
4? Busi*ioGS Lcrnorii'^t 
^ca Ou'.irens KjrKetinir 
hanarer 

otrator 


1-^ Econonic 




117 TrtfiiiA^fial L /~ jn t an ♦ 

118 Insurance Career 

119 Radio fir TV Career 
1.-^ "ales Career 
12Ca Passenger Agent- 
Airline 

l20b Library Aide - 
School Aide 


*ip Libr^ir.' Ari'~*ir)tant 


u v^ndrbcrcQ Hccuuiiccinw 
lb Economist 
1^* Geographer 
25 Lawyer 

^6 Libr.;rian 

Political Ar'irf^nfiAt 

lis Civil Service* C/»reei 


1-6 Economic 

- Artistic 


64 Commercial Sign 
Writer 

155 Furrier 

156 Printer 

158 Watchmaker* Jeweller 


115 Advertising Career 


^1 Advert i^ing Art 
'^7 irivh^c Artr iidmini- 
- tr.it or 




1-7 Economic 

- Scientific 






"OT-pji^T Technologist 


I? Computer scientist 
2'^ M^itheffiatician 
?7a Siitirticifin 


2-3 Technical 
- Outdoor 


IR6 Bricklayer 
li5 Jlron Worker 
149 Roofer 




•7S A^nc , It .ral i.:^L.ip- 
mc-nt r^chfjician (Cids) 
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I'iTSREST 
AR£AS 


1* leer, than H .> Diolona ] 
2« apnrenticeshi p 
•(See nolo below) 


L Hxgh Scnool i:)iploma ^ 


4. Inititi * - of 
Techno iOi^y 

5. Collef^e 


. University 


2-^ Technical 
- Service 


122 Auto Body Mechanic 

123 Baker 

128 Cabinet Maker 

129 Carpenter 

130 Cook 

135 Factory Wor^'er 
155» Floor Covering 
Mechanic 

156 Cfts Fitter 

157 Glassworker 

138 Heavy Duty Mechanic 

159a Lather 

IkO Machinist 

Ikl Millwright 

1*^2 Motor Mechanic 

l^y Plasterer 

IkS Plumber 

131 Steam fitter 

152 Tile Setter 

153 Welder 

1 ^'7 Pro 1eet:ionic;t 

159 Pilot - Ail craft 

160 Canadian Armed Forces 
Tradesman 

\f%\ Railwflv Carper 

179 Truck Driver 




54 Aircraft Maintenance 
Techno lory 

57 Auto Service Technolo- 
gist 

6^ ComrTJfTCial Cook 
6 5a Corrrurrcifil E»kcr 
65b .;:jort Ordpr 8f ^ipoc^alt^ 
Cook 

6''> Diosel .'echinic 

73 :eavy r>uty y-juiprT^nt 

?echnolof;i'-.t 
''9a Ir.dj'^tr^ni Production 

Tcchnoiony 
8'; Indu-.tnal FnKinconng 

Tccrmoloj;i.st 
8i* K,iterinir, Technology 
89 ^tl.llworKe^ ^ Cnrpcnt^r 
O'f I l.-u-,tiC3 Technology 
9*3 f'ower LnfTinernng 
96a Radio V TV Technolo*^ 
151a jcnt^l Technician 
159 Filot - Airline 


f 


2-3 Technical 
Hiuune 






131 Dental Mechanic 


7 Canadian Armed Forcea 
Officer 


2-6 Technical 
- Artistic 


ikk Painter-Decorator 








2-7 Tiechnical 

- Scientific 


121 Appliance Serviceman 

132 Electrician 

133 Electrician-Power 

134 Electrician-Cofflfflunicatj 
lUa Fiectrlc^l M*c>*-nl<: 
13da Instrument Mechanic 
1^7 Radio Technician 

litA Rsf ri##rAtion Maehanlc 


on 


52 Aeronautical Lngineer- 
ing Technologist 

53 Air Conaitioning and 
Refrigeration Tech- 

61 Chemical Technology 

72 Electrical Technologis 

73 Electronic Technologis 
73a Telecommunications 

Technologist 
73b Broadcast Technologis 
7^a Food Processing 
80 Instrumentation Tech- 
nologist 
85 f^echanical Engineering 

Technologist 
100 Structural Technology 


9 Chemist 
17 Engineer 
37 Physicist 

i 
i 

t 


>^ Outdoor 

- Service 


167 Firefighter - City 

172 Policeman - City 

173 Policeman - RCMP 
17^* Postman 

175 Service Station 
Operator 




97 Recreation Facility 
Operator 




5-5 Outdoor 
- Huaane 


« 






^1 Physical Educator 
43 Recreational Directoi 
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INTKRE5T 
AREAS 


1» less than h S Diploma 
2m apprenticeship 
*(See note below) 


3* High School Diploma 


Institute of 
Technology 
5, Colli»ge 


6» University 


3-6 Outdoor 

« Artistic 


$$c Gardener 








>-7 Outdoor 

- Scientific 


15** Farmer 




55« Agricultural Tech- 
nician ^Olds) 
55c Horiiculturist 
55ti '"^oil Technician 
59 Biolofi^ical ocicnces 

Technolo/rist 
63 Civil Technologist 
7^ t>xplorataon Technolo- 
glr>t 

75 Kon»'-.t Tochnician 

76 Ga TochnolOjTir^t 

880 Mctr»orolof;ical Tech- 
nician 

91 Petroleum Technologist 
101 Surveying Technologist 


2 Agriculturist 

k Archoeologist 

6 Biologist 

9a Biochemist 

18 Korestiy Scientist 

20 Geologist 

21 Geophysicist 
29 Meteorologist 
U8 Veterinarian 


Senrica 
- Ruatne 


163 Caretaker 

16^ Household Service riaid 
176a Puraer*Airline (Stew- 
ard) 


j.{Q Stewardess - Airline 


99 Social ServicciTech- 

nolofti ,t 


11 Clergynaa 

Social Worker 
^5 Sociologist 
^7 Teacher 


^6 Service 

- Artiatic 


12^ Barber 
123 Beautician 
169« Model 
177 Tailor 




55b Fashion & Design 
Merchandising Tech* 
nician (Olds) 

92 Photographic Tech- 
nologist 

96 Radio & TV Broad- 
caster 

102 Television « Stage & 
Radio Arts 




^7 Sarrica 

- Scientific 








3 Anthropologist 

^0 Psychologist 


^6 Huaana 

- Artiatic 






81 Journalism Admini* 
strator 


1 Art teacher 
15 Drama teacher 
2k Journalist 
30 Music teacher 


^7 Hunana 

- Scientific 


170 Mortician 

171 Nursing Aide 
171« Nursixig Orderly 




66 Dental Assistant 

67 Dentnl Laboratory Tech- 
nologist 

69 Dietary Service Tech- 
nologist 

80a Respiratory Technolo- 
gist 

86 Medical Laboratory 
Technologist 

87 Radiological Techniciai 
90a Optician 


10 Chiropractor 

13 Dentist 

1^ Dental Hyglenist 

22 Home Econoniet 

28 Medical Laboratory 

Scientist 
30a Naturopath 
51 Nurse 

32 Occupational Therapic 
,33 Optometrist 

35 Pharmacist 

36 Physiotherapist 

38 Physician - Medical 

Scientist 
38a Podiatrist 
^6 Speech Pathologist It 

Audlologiat 


6-7 Artistic 

- Scientific 






56 Architcrturil Tech* 

no 1 0^ I :.t 
71 Dr/iltinfr Tt chnologint 


5 Architect 

25 Interior Design 



•Although careers In this coluam do not require a High School Diploma, many persons obtain a High School Diploma before 
entering the career. ^ 
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Students may later seek out the counsellor more readily to help 
clarify information. Individual educational and vocational counselling 
sessions will undoubtedly be more productive as students gain further 
insight and become more involved in personal decision making. 

In summary, I have attempted to express students' needs for greater 
interpersonal relationships with teachers and counsellors and their desire 
to become skillful in decision making by presentint; a decision-making 
model, using a goal-oriented step-by-step approach for planning decision 
making, and taking the SSII as one variable in .he information factor 
to illustrate how students may not only receive more educational and 
vocational information but by personalizing thir information it would 
raise their vocational maturity level and cut down on the risk of error. 
Finally, the ultimate goal is to develop student proficiency in decision 
making so that he may become more independent and take responsibility for 
the consequences of his decisions. 
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ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LEASCO INFORMATION PRODUCTS, INC. 



P.O. Drawer O, Bethesda, Md. 20014 



BILL TO: 



ON DEMAND ORDER BLANK 
SHIP TO: 



For EDRS Use 

ORDtn NO 

TYPt OA r 

iNVOlCtS 

ON rw.L 



PURCHASE ORDER NO. 



ERIC REPORTS TO BE ORDERED 



10 
11 
12 



13 
14 

□ 



ERIC Report 
(6 Digit ED No ) 



Nunilwf of Copiei 



T 



PC 



1" 

1 



f- 



PREPAID 



□ TAX EXEMPTION NO. 

D DEPOSIT ACCT NUMBER 
D CHECK NUMBfeR 



Unit Price 



- X. 

SUBTOTAL 

SALBS TAX 
POSTAOe 



TOTAL 



Total Piiu* 



--I-- 
I 



I 



[ 



Orders ^ire filled only from ED accession numbers. Titles are not 
checked. P/ew be sure you have supplied the correct numbers. 



JIViPORTAMT INSTRUCTIONS 

• Order ERIC Reports oruy by 6 digit ED IVio. showi 
in Research in Education (Rl£; or other indices 

• Indicate if you want microfiche film (M/F) or 
paper copies (PC) 

• Enter unit prices from the Price List below. All 
other prices are out of date 

• Enclose check or money order payable to EDRS 
for orders totalling less than $10.00 




NOTE: 



1. Fourth Class Book Rate or Library Rate postage is 
fficludvd in above prices. 

2. Tha diflerance betwaan Book Rate or Library Rata and 
first class or foreign poataga (outside the continental 
Unitad Statae) rate will be btlied at cost. 

3 Paper copies (PC), shown as hard copV (HCI m past RiE 
isauvs, will be stapled with heavy paper covers. 



SIGNATURE 



DATE 



TITLE OR DEPT . ^ ^ 

MAK£ ALL Of^AFTSPAYABLS TO EORS 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. for the U S Office of Education 
' ^ *$U8JECT TO ALL TERMS AND CONOlTfONS ON f^BViBSB SfDi Of THIS fORM 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICE LIST 

The prices set forth herein may be changed with- 
out notice; however, any price change will be subject 
to the approval of the U.S. Office of Education Con- 
tracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth herein do not include any 
sales, use. excise, or similar taxes which may apply to 
the sale of microfiche or hard copy to the Customer. 
The cost of such taxes, if any, shall be borne by the 
Customer. 

Payment shall be made net thirty (30) days from 
date of invoice. Payment shall be without expense to 
LIPCO. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be repro- 
duced for not-for-profit educational institutions and 
organizations; provided however, that express permis- 
sion to reproduce a copyrighted document provided 
hereunder must be obtained in writing from the copy- 
right holder noted on the title page of such copy- 
righted document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or any 
other person for any failure or delay in the perfor- 
mance of any obligation if such failure of delay (a) is 
due to events beyond the control of LIPCO including, 
but not limited to, fire, storm, flood, earthquake, ex- 
plosion, accident, acts of the public enemy, strikes, 
lockouts, labor disputes, labor shortage, work stop- 
pages, transportation embargoes or delays, failure or 
shortape of materials, supplies or machinery, acts of 
God, or acts or regulations or priorities of the federal, 
state, or local governments; (b) is due to failures of 
performance of subcontractors beyond LlPCO.s con- 
trol ard without neghcence on the part of LI^CO; or 
(c) is due to erroneous or incomplete information 
furnished by Customer. 



5. LIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability, if any, arising hereunder shall 
not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, con 
sequential, or liquidated damages arising from the 
provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EXPRESS OR 
IMPLIED. AS TO ANY MATTER WHATSOEVER. 
INCLUDING ANY WARRANTY OF MERCHANT 
ABILITY OR FITNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR 
PURPOSE. 

7. QUALITY 

LIPCO will replace products returned because of 
reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of 
LIPCO. Best available copy will be supplied. 

8. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of any of 
the provisions hereof shall be binding unless in writ- 
ing and signed by an officer of LIPCO. 

9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer fails with respect to this or any 
other agreement with LIPCO to pay any invoice when 
due or to accept any shipment as ordered, LIPCO 
may without prejudice to other remedies defer any 
further shipments until the default is corrected, or 
cancel this Purchase Order 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of LIPCO 
in exercising any right hereunder shall waive any 
rights of LIPCO or modify this Agreement. 

10. GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be between 
merchants. Any question concerning its validity, con- 
struction, or oerformance shall '^e governed by the 
laws of the State of New York . 



